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PRISONERS and CONSUMERS 
By FLORENCE KELLEY 


Since the announcement of the new committee on prison labor of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, enquiries have been received as to the reason for its establishment. It 
is pointed out that there are already at work the American Prison Association, the National 
Prisoners’ Aid Association, the Women’s Prison Association, and the National Committee 
on Prison Labor. Why then create a new committee within another organization? — 

To this the answer is simple. It is the special task of the Consumers’ League to direct 
the attention of the purchasing public to the sources of its supply, and to co-operate with 
agencies that are striving to improve those sources. 

DO YOU BUY DISEASE GERMS WITH YOUR CLOTHES? “= 

The general public is, at present, but imperfectly awake to the extent and the sinister 
importance of the products thrown upon the market by public prisons and private places 
of incarceration supported wholly or partly by public funds. The shopping public has 
only the vaguest ideas of the danger to health attending the purchase and use of prison- 
made goods. How few, for instance, of the workingmen’s wives who buy garments for 
their husbands and sons have had the fact brought to their attention that tuberculosis and 
venereal disease are characteristic maladies of prison populations, and that they are com- 
municable by means of garments made by prisoners! 

Few consumers know that there are prisons which teach men only women’s trades, 
shirtmaking and the manufacture of silk petticoats, for instance, and many others at which 
few men can earn a living after leaving the prison. 

WILL BUTTONHOLING REFORM A GIRL? 

Rare, indeed, is the shopping woman who knows that there are so-called reformatories 
for girls in which inmates may be kept for years exclusively employed at making hand 
buttonholes, until their ruined eyes forever destroy all hope of self-support, while their 
labor enriches their employer through contracts with the institution. 

Few dream that in some states young boys are arrested upon trivial charges and sent, 
under long sentences, to work with adult criminals. Obviously, the intent is not reform 
of the boys, but profit for the contractors, in some cases mining companies, in other manu- 
facturing concerns. What coal consumer ever asks whether her coal supply is mined by 
convict labor? “ 

It is hoped that the new committee may strengthen the hitherto unsuccessful efforts 
of the Consumers’ League to enlist the careless public in an effective protest against this 
evil of prison contract labor. Our aim is to enlist not philanthropists and penologists, but 
the mass of careless shoppers, to bring home to them their responsibility for things of which 
they are unaware, and to urge them on to successful effort for prompt and thorough change. 
ASK FOR A LABEL ON ALL GARMENTS. 


_ Least of all is the average woman shopper aware that her own ignorance is a con- 
tributing cause of the persistence of prison contract manufacture in this country; and of 
the destitution caused by it among the wives and children of the prisoners. 

A purchaser who prefers to know where the garments come from that she buys can 
do so, to a very limited extent, by insisting upon having attached to each one a label guar- 
anteed by the Consumers’ League or by the labor unions in the garment industry. These 
labels guarantee that the garments, to which they are attached, are made in factories ap- 
proved by the league or by the union. They are, however, to be found only upon a trivial 
portion of the total output, and, as to the sources of goods without labels, the enquiring 
purchaser is utterly without guidance. 

In the wide domain of food manufacture the purchasing public is beginning to demand 
all that information which the federal pure food law is meant to assure to buyers of foods 
and other products. In many states a lively agitation goes forward in behalf of the publi- 
cation on boxes, cans, and all kinds of containers of the weight or the bulk of the contents. 
THE CONSUMER CAN DO MORE THAN THE GOVERNMENT. 


_ We believe that a similar desire can be awakened for a convincing guaranty that shirts 
skirts, petticoats, brooms, brushes, and hosiery are not the products of convict labor. 4 
There is, however, no help to be had, at present from the federal or state govern- 
ments. _ Indeed, Oklahoma, following the precedent set by the Court of Appeals of New 
York, in the Hawkins case, has held that statutes requiring the labeling of prison-made 
goods are unconstitutional. It is clearly a part of the task of the Consumers’ League to 
strive to change this view held by the courts, and to urge the legitimate claim of the pur- 
chaser to a full and clear designation of all prison-made articles, and to the protection 
of the legislatures and the courts in getting it. This work we propose to do. 
THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 
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HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. Itis a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON. 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton St., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices, 


SUMMER CANIPS 


CAMP GILEAD. A camp for a limited number 
of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 
of New York University. Systematic physical and 
mental training. Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 
_baseball, ete. Medical attendance. July 1 to 
August 31. Systematic instruction in physiology, 
first aid, life saving, etc. References, F. A. Vander- 
lip, National: City Bank, L. P. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
School. New York city. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 125 Bast 27th Street, New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rall- 
way, and other labor camps. ursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
Sid original constructive work. Address C. U.., 

URVFY. 


WANTED—At once, an experienced district nurse 
to supervise work employing 5 to 7 nurses, An- 
swer with credentials. Address, District Nurse, 
Box 565, Norfolk, Va. 


SITUATIONS WANTED A 


YOUNG man with two years training in boys’ and 
children’s work wants wider social experience. 
Address 1015 SURVEY. 


HIGHLY educated literary man, of force and 
personality, with experience in _ literary and 
sociological work, and with widest literary tastes, 
seeks a position as private secretary or assistant 
to busy author, or business man. with public 
interests, or as a writer on special subjects. 
Apply 1006 Survey. 


HEAD WORKER at present in charge of large 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. 
Trained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 
izer. Free in June. Address Box 22, SURVEY. 


REAL ESTATE 


A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL 
FOR SALE. 


A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE. 

In June, 1912, the State of Pennsylvania will 
vacate the Droperty they have used for many years 
as a Soldiers’ Orphans’ School at Chester Springs, 
Pa. This property is owned by the Farmers & 
Mechanics National Bank of Phenixville, Pa., and 
consists of 40 acres in park and campus, boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories, school buildings, hospital, light- 
ing and heating plant, administration buildings, 
sewerage disposal plant. ; 

It is located in the beautiful rolling country of 
Chester County, 30 miles west of Philadelphia on a 
branch of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. and & 
miles from the main line of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
The capacity of the school is over 500 children. 

There is a wonderful abundance of minerak 
springs of three kinds—magnesia, sulphur and fron 
on the property. An analysis of the magnesium 
spring shows the same properties and in the same 
Mee ortions as the famous spring at Bedford 

prings, Pa. 

This property was at one time a famous water- 
ing place known as the Yellow Springs. It is now 
for sale by order of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The price is $40,000, or about one-half the 
cost of the buildings. Terms to suit purchaser. 
Write for further particulars 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


PO Re GOM MES LON ss 
LUCE’S BUREAU 


Commissions, Leagues, Societies and Associations 
obtain data for statistical work, material for publica- 
tion, information to aid operations, etc., etc., from 
newspaper clippings. It may be said, with little 
ground for contradiction, that newspaper clipping 
bureau service is almost as necessary to the average 
commission as the latter is to its undertaking; for 
what good is a commission unless it works with full 
knowledge of what is happening every day—or what 
has happened day by day—and the closest contemp- 
orary touch on daily happenings is certainly through 
the newspapers. 


Let the Luce Press Clipping Bureau demonstrate 
its efficiency for your benefit. It is the surest method 
of obtaining all there is of newspaper matter per- 
taining to your needs. 

Whatever anybody’s proposition, business, interest 


or hobby, we can prove that Luce’s Clippings will 
help. Send for booklet. 


LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


66 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


68 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 
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THE PITH OF IT 


dpe RED CROSS as a social force—four 
articles in this issue show it in action. 
Pp.. 332, 336, 339, 345- 


PERHAPS the most staggering responsi- 
bility of the year thrust upon the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has been that of the Miss- 
issippi flood, but the response for funds for 
this work has been’ wholly inadequate. Sev- 
eral expert charity workers have been put in 
charge of refuge camps and the national body 
has commissioned Lieutenant Colonel Kean 
for the most extensive sanitary survey of its 
character ever undertaken in the United 
States: b.. 332: 


BR TISH and Americans, and Russians and 
Americans were in a sense at logger- 
heads at the International Red Cross Confer- 
ence at Washington the past fortnight. The 
British took the position that the Red Cross 
should confine its work merely to war ser- 
vice; the Russians blocked a movement to 
work out a feasible plan of Red Cross work 
in time of revolution and civil strife. That 
these issues were vigorously brought to the 
fore will make the American meeting a real 
contribution to the international movement. 
P. 345. 


A SIDE show tent, some camp chairs and 
spangles—such was the sort of “help” 
asked for by one of the petitioners to the 
Titanic fund. This appeal illustrates the 
wide range of human problems presented in 
emergent relief. P. 336. 


[* THE purpose of an emergency relief 
fund merely to reimburse financial loss? 
The New York Red Cross Committee which 
distributed the Triangle fund held to the con- 
trary. They believed that its purpose should 
be to restore the victims of disaster “as 
quickly as possible and as completely as may 
be to their accustomed standards of living.” 
Case after case is cited to show what this 
principle means. P. 339. 


PE SCUssion at the New York City Con- 
ference of Charities on outdoor relief 
for widows was in a way three-cornered— 
there were those who stood out for private 
relief linked with public prevention; for 
public relief by public agencies; and for pub- 
lic aid through the intermediary of private 
societies. The majority report of the con- 
ference committee favored the third plan. 


P. 325. 
A ROUSED spirit of inquiry and a deep- 
borne conviction that the South must and 
shall know itself—these were the lessons of 
the Nashville sociological convention this 
‘month. 


"THOSE also strike who only stand and 
_* wait. Industrial unionism invades the 
New York hotel district. P. 331. 
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| Pree who have been skeptical as to the 
reserve powers of labor unions to hold 
vast numbers of men in line during a period 
of negotiation have had an object lesson to 
the contrary in the anthracite field where 
national and district leaders carried the rest- 
less foreign element with them in adopting 
the new agreement. When a strike occurs, 
in the steel industry, where 60 per cent 
of the workers are unskilled immigrants 
and where organization has long been stamp- 
ed out among the skilled and semi-skilled 
men, there will be a very different outcome. 
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NEW YORK CHARITIES 
IN CONFERENCE 


The function of municipal and state 
aid in the relief of poverty was the prin- 
cipal topic on which discussion hung this 
month at the third New York City Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 
A committee was appointed last year, 
following the contention of certain speak- 
ers that private aid is no longer able to 
bear the load which it shouldered thirty 
years ago when outdoor relief was 
abandoned by the city. 

That the relief given by private char- 
itable organizations at present to widows 
with children is inadequate was, the com- 
mittee stated, the preponderant judg- 
ment of those who testified before it. 
The majority advocated drawing on 
public funds as the way out. A smaller 
number—yet one which when it came to 
signing the tentative report of the com- 
mittee mustered 6 out of 7 votes—advo- 
cated that this public money should be 
distributed by a case-work method 
through the intermediary of private soci- 
eties. Representatives of various reli- 
gious, racial, and secular relief-giving or- 
ganizations, among them the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society and the United Hebrew 
Charities, expressed themselves in favor 
of this hybrid arrangement, the New 
York Charity Organization Society and 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities taking 
a positive stand against it, or, for that 
matter, against a return to public out- 
door relief in any form. 

There were other matters which 
claimed attention. Special emphasis 
was laid on the inadequacy of hos- 
pital facilities and the present confu- 
sion resulting from the lack of cen- 
tralized hospital control. Minimum 
wage boards were urged, on the ground 
that they would mean saving to the state 
by relieving it from the burdens put 
upon the community by the sweated 
trades. E. Stagg Whitin declared that 
the city reformatory is today, he believes, 
devoid of reform, the workhouse sans 
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work and the penitentiary a veritable 
ATH 

But the keenest interest centered after 
all in the session on families. The com- 
mittee report came at the close of the 
session. A general discussion of govern- 
mental aid for widows and other women 
with dependent children preceded it. 
Those who favored governmental aid in 


one form or another were Comptroller 


Prendergast, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Patrick Mallon, Mrs. William LEin- 
stein, president of the Widowed Moth- 
ers’ Fund Association, Robert W. Heb- 
berd, secretary of the State Board 
of Charities, and Jacob A. Cantor who 
spoke for the Congestion Commission ; 
in opposition were Mrs. John M. Glenn 
and “W. Frank Persons, of .+the 
Charity Organization Society. William 
I. Nichols, superintendent of the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities read, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, a minority report 
embodying his objections to a return to 
public outdoor relief. 

Among the positions taken by those 
opposed to a change were that it threat- 
ened the personal relationships offered 
by the present system between benefic- 
iary, the agent of a relief society and 
the relatives and friends co-operating. 
They feared also the weakening of 
family responsibility and a return to 
the old corrupt and haphazard methods 
of outdoor relief, which tended to give 
the most lavishly to those who asked 
loudest and to afford most meager as- 
sistance to the modest and self-respect- 
ing. Discrimination is made more dif- 
ficult and pressure is increased. They 
believed that private philanthropy is 
becoming steadily more generous, ef- 


ficient, and constructive, and that the 
possibilities of educating the . philan- 
thropic public to their responsibili- 


ties are by no means exhausted. They 
believed that the legitimate function of 
public agencies and the legitimate use of 
public funds for social purposes is to 
prevent the need of mothers’ pensions 
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by furthering measures for accident pre- 
vention and compensation, for the pre- 
vention of unemployment, etc., and that 
a pension system would draw off public 
funds from this work and from the ade- 
quate maintenance of public institutions ; 
—and this to a larger extent than can be 
reckoned at the present time because 
public relief always means a large in- 
crease in the number of applicants for 
assistance. They strongly opposed any 
system of subsidizing private charities 
for many reasons, among them being 
that public appropriation tends’ to sup- 
plant rather than to supplement private 
gifts, while the possession of public 
funds tends to make agents of relief 
societies less discriminating. 

Mr. Nichols in his report expressed a 
further practical objection to any sub- 
sidy plan: 


The proposed relation between the public 
treasury and the private charitable societies 
is likely to be embarrassing and to impair the 
efficiency of the societies. Brooklyn has had 
an exceptional experience in this phase of the 
‘question which may be worth noting. For 
years previous to consolidation with New 
York, the Brooklyn city government was ac- 
customed to distribute annually among certain 
charitable societies a large sum of money de- 
nominated the “excise fund.” There was con- 
stant effort on the part of societies which had 
not received an appropriation to be placed on 
the list, and the various societies already on 
the list sought all the influence that they could 
command to secure a larger appropriation. 
The effect upon the societies of this conten- 
tion became so unmistakably harmful and 
demoralizing that the distribution of public 
funds among private societies was abandoned 
as one of the peculiarities of Brooklyn to be 
relinquished upon being made a borough of 
Greater New York. 

While the plan proposed by the committee 
for apportioning public funds to private so- 
cieties is somewhat different from that which 
formerly prevailed in Brooklyn, it would in- 
volve a discrimination between societies which 
would be unsatisfactory, and unquestionably 
would tend to weaken the support from vol- 
untary contributions. The societies would 
more and more depend upon the funds con- 
trolled by the government, and the close con- 
tact of the workers of the societies with pub- 
lic officials would tend to prevent the devel- 
opment of the co-operation and _ personal 
service of volunteers which is the most im- 
portant function of private charitable socie- 
ties. 


The supporters of governmental aid 
based their plea for a return to the tax 
‘rolls as a source of relief for widows, 
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on the ground that charitable gifts for 
this purpose are inadequate and unde- 
pendable. Those who advocated dis- 
pensing public funds through the agency 
of private societies maintained that the 
element of personal contact would be re- 
tained and the danger of political cor- 
ruption minimized. Those who advocat- 
ed widow’s pensions set as their stan- 
dard of adequacy the full amount needed 
for support, and proposed to cut out to 
a great extent any wage-earning by the 
mothers of young children. 

The committee’s majority report read 
by its chairman, O. F. Lewis,’ gave the 
results of hearings at which representa- 
tives of the ten principal public and 
private relief agencies in New York tes- 
tified. In summarizing the objections to 
outdoor relief expressed at the hear- 
ings, the report brought out, besides the 
arguments noted, the fact that when pub- 
lic outdoor relief was given up in New 
York, the societies taking over the work 
found that there was no apparent in- 
crease in suffering from poverty through- 
out the city, that relief had in some cases 
been a gratuity awarded to those not 
needing it and withheld from the needy; 
that it was lacking in those constructive 
elements of personal service upon which 
family rehabilitation depends. Two 
witnesses, while acknowledging the inade- 
quacy of private funds at the present 
time, believed that a renewal of public 
outdoor relief for widows would not 
furnish the cure, but would make the 
situation worse. The contrary was the 
opinion of Homer Folks, who is opposed 
to public grants through private societies, 
but favored direct governmental relief, 
unless private charity provides enough 
to prevent the commitment of children for 
poverty alone—a condition, the existence 
of which was in turn contested by Mr. 
Nichols. Mr. Folks said: 


More harm is being done at the present time 
by inadequate relief of widows by private so- 
cieties than could possibly be done by a sys- 
tem of public outdoor relief for widows prop- 
erly administered. 


This was in rebuttal of the opinion ex- 
pressed elsewhere that more harm would 


be done by the element of pauperism in 


The committee in its final form consisted of 
Robert W. Hebberd, Thomas M. Mulry, Lillian D. 
Wald, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, Thomas W. Hynes, William 
I. Nichols and O. F. Lewis. 
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outdoor relief than even by the physical 
suffering caused by inadequate private 
relief. The point was approached from 
still another angle by the advocates of 
state pensions for widows who maintain- 
ed that these would not carry the stigma 
of pauperism; that the state should not 
cequire of sucha mother any work beyond 
that of bringing up her family, and that 
compulsory education and child labor 
laws put this responsibility for the sup- 
port of widows’ children equally up to 
the state. 


PUBLIC AID THROUGH 
PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


The gamut of proposal was therefore 


a three-cornered one, ranging from pub- 


lic outdoor relief given direct by public 
agencies on standards different from 
those of thirty years ago, to the contin- 
uance of the present sharp line of de- 
marcation in New York between public 
indoor relief (hospitals, asylums, etc.) 
and private care of families in their 
homes. 

The committee’s recommendation, as 
a basis for discussion this summer and 
legislation next year, was a midway one; 
namely, for governmental aid extended 
through the intermediary of private so- 
cieties, in much the same way that the 
city now makes grants to private insti- 
tutions for the care of delinquent chil- 
dren. The majority recommendations 
follow : 


1. The problem of the widow with depen- 
dent children is still largely vague in the 
minds of charitable organizations. Nowhere 
could we obtain a clear-cut 0° exhaustive out- 
line of methods of dealing with the problem, 
or of the extent of the problem. We find 
that few of the societies were able to state 
how many dependent widows with children 
they have in charge, what their expenditures 
for widows with children are, or what a rat- 
ional budget for them for a year would be. 
The societies do not and cannot co-operate 
intelligently or unify their methods or their 
records, for want of this uniform view. 

2. The societies are unable to finance their 
relief work adequately. This has necessarily 
resulted in restricting the amount of relief 
and in some instances may have been a con- 
tributing factor in the establishment of the 
policy that the minimum amount of relief 
should be given and that such relief should 
be curtailed or abolished at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 
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3. We fail to find that the relief policies of 


_the societies have resulted in such reduction of 


need and destitution in the case of destitute 
widows with children as to’ warrant the con- 
tinuance of these policies under the present 
financial conditions of the societies. We are 
convinced that grave and often irreparable 
injury to widows and their children is occur- 
ring because of the present financial inability 
of charitable societies to relieve adequately. 

4. We adhere to the consensus of opinion 
of the Washington conference called by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, that deserving widows should 
be adequately helped in their own homes 
rather than that their children should be 
placed in institutions, and we believe that it 
is legitimate to call upon municipal funds to 
supplement the efforts of charitable societies 
in such relieving of deserving widows and 
their children, at a cost probably no greater 
than that involved in caring for children in 
institutions and otherwise. 

5. We believe that the difficulties of ad- 
ministering governmental aid for this special 
purpose are not insuperable. We believe that 
the opposition to governmental aid is not to 
the theory of governmental aid, but to the 
methods “heretofore used for its administra- 
tion. 

6. We hope and believe that ultimately far- 
reaching methods for the relief and preven- 
tion of destitution will be adopted in this 
country. In the meantime we are convinced 
that the destitute widow and her children are 
a real problem in this community and that it 
is the duty of the community to understand 
this problem and to take such measures as 
will prevent the breaking up of such families, 
by giving adequate relief in suitable cases. 

7. Your committee therefore presents ten- 
tative recommendations looking to legislation 
in 1913. We hope that between now and the 
beginning of next year the propositions we 
are about to cite will enjoy general discussion 
by social workers. Our program is stated only 
on general lines, for we are conscious that 
the detailed and careful discussion of the 
problem of the widow with dependent chil- 
dren during the rest of the year may cause 
important improvements in this program. For 
the purpose of consideration, therefore, we 
suggest legislation along the following lines: 

(a) The establishment by the city of a 
“Department, of Home Assistance” for the 
relief of widows with young children, some- 
what along the following lines and with the 
following powers and duties: 

(b) The said department to be governed 
by a long term board of trustees of nine 
members, at least three of whom shall be 
women, including the commissioner of public 
charities, ex-officio. The members to serve 
without salary, but to be allowed their nec- 
essary official expenses. 

(c) Lists from which the mayor may select 
members to be submitted to him by the lead- 
ing relief organizations of the city somewhat 
as provided in the city charter covering the 
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appointment of trustees of Bellevue and Al-_ 
lied Hospitals. 


(d) Such board of trustees to be empow- 


ered to grant relief to dependent widows in 
this city having two or more children under 
the age of sixteen years, whose husbands were 
at the time of their decease citizens of the 
United States and residents of the city of 
New York. Such relief to be granted through 
existing private relief organizations, certified 
by the State Board of Charities as being com- 
petent to perform such service. 

(e) All public moneys paid through such 
organizations to be in the form of monthly 
allowances and to be paid in full to the fam- 
ilies without deduction for expenses of any 
kind. These expenditures to be subject to 
the control of the board of trustees of the 
department of home assistance and the gen- 
eral supervision of the State Board of Char- 
ities. 

(f) The relief granted by the said board 
of trustees shall be granted out of any mon- 
eys appropriated in the annual city budget for 
such purposes or otherwise as provided by 
law for meeting deficiencies in departmental 
expenses in said city, in the following man- 
ner and to the following extent: Any society 
designated as an intermediary for disbursing 
the funds granted by the said board of trus- 
tees, shall make separate application in every 
given case on forms provided by the said 
board of trustees for that purpose, for grants 
of moneys in suitable cases already under the 
care of and receiving relief from such socie- 
ties to an amount equaling fifty per cent of 
the amount requested of the board of trustees 
of the department of home assistance, and 
when such request has been granted the so- 
cieties may proceed to disburse the relief al- 
lowed, and secure reimbursement through 
monthly bills rendered to such board of trus- 
tees. 

(g) The societies to make all necessary in- 
vestigations and to maintain an efficient super- 
vision of all families of widows aided in ac- 
cordance with the terms of said act, the cost 
of which is estimated to make the contribu- 
tion of the societies equal to that of the city. 


FUNDS FOR SOCIAL 
CENTER EXTENSION 


Strong proof that social center devel- 
opment and the wider use of the school 
plant is genuinely popular with the vot- 
ers of Wisconsin was furnished by the 
municipal election returns in the two 
communities in which the question recent- 
ly came before the voters. Though un- 
heralded by either the social-democrats 
or the non-partisan alliance, one of the 
issues in the Milwaukee election was the 
special tax levy for the development of 


neighborhood club houses by the school 
board. 
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A year ago agitation in Milwaukee 
had led to the use of more than a dozen 
schoolhouses for neighborhood clubs. Be- 
sides these, three school buildings were 
equipped and opened for other social 
and recreational activities. For the system- 
atic expansion of the movement, funds 
were necessary. In accordance with the 
Wisconsin Law passed at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, the school board 
submitted the question of a special tax 
to a popular referendum this spring. 
Edward J. Ward of the University of 
Wisconsin writes as follows: 


It was a good test because two years 
ago the social-democratic party advocated 
social center development as a campaign 
issue. When, however, the legislature de- 
clared that the administration of this work 
should be in the hands of the school board, 
and when the school board became more or 
less anti-social-democratic, the social-demo- 
cratic organization ceased promoting the so- 
cial center idea as a party measure. On the 
other hand, the non-partisan organization did 
not endorse the social center project because 
two years before the socialists had backed it. 
So the question was submitted without the 
influence of either faction. The people them- 
selves who had come to understand the social 
center, passed the measure by a large ma- 
jority. As a result of this vote, there will 
be $88,000 available for social center devel- 
opment in Milwaukee. 


Across. the state from Milwaukee in 
the little town of Prescott on the Miss- 
issipp1 River, people interested in com- 
munity organization formed a year ago 
the Prescott Peoples’ Club. The mem- 
bership included the entire population of 
the town and Mayor J. W. Howes was 
elected president. Meetings were held 
in the schoolhouse for the discussion of 
public questions and the building began 
to be used for various recreational pur- 
poses. Soon the need of a social center 
director and recreational leader came to 
be recognized, and last summer Gene- 
vieve Turner was engaged for this work. 
After festivals, celebrations, and other 
erganized recreational activities during 
the summer and interesting indoor activ- 
ities in the fall and winter, the vision of 
conscious town organization began to 
widen. On April 2, the question of May- 
or Howes’ re-election came before the 
members of- the club, which in this case 
meant the town. The issue was wheth- 
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er the civic, so- 
cial, and recre- 
_ ational develop- 
ment should be 
continued and 
enlarged. May- 
or Howes was 
re-elected. 
Forty - five 
places -in Wis- 
consin have join- 
ed in spreading 
the movement 
for community 
organization and 
social center de- 
velopment. The 
state leaders of 
this civic revival hope that this popular 
endorsement will strengthen the purpose 
of school boards in all the towns between 
Milwaukee and Prescott, which have 
wanted proof that the social center 
propaganda is popular. The next step 
in Wisconsin is expected to be the ap- 
pointment in every town of a.man who, 
as associate superintendent of schools, 
will serve as civic secretary, social center 
organizer, and recreational leader. 


GARDENING 
FOR HEALTH 


The weeks ahead are digging, planting, 
weeding, hoeing, and gathering-in weeks. 
Shall they be turned to profit by healthy 
country and suburban folks alone? Why 
not also by city people and those who 
are sick or feeble or convalescing? Bol- 
ton Hall of the New York Vacant Lot 
Gardens Association answers: 


I have tried vacant lot gardening myself 
right here in Harlem, and the record, wher- 
ever there has been a capable superintendent 
or wherever the thing has been started on a 
moderate scale, has been one of uniform suc- 
cess. Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and dozens of other places have shown 
that it is practicable and profitable to the 
community concerned. Neither is it an un- 
tried plan for tuberculosis patients. Its use 
should be extended to all sanitariums and 
charitable organizations. We have had many 
tuberculosis patients on our plots, and the 
Montefiore Home near New York city, as well 
as other institutions, is making a successful 
record in gardening. On the land feeble or 
incompetent women and even children can 
always find just as much work as they are 
capable of doing, and even if the results are 
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YOUNG GARDENERS. 
Children lending a hand to their mother’s gardening. 


only a few dollars per month, it adds im- 
mensely to their physical, mental, and moral 
well-being. It is a new experience and a new 
source of interest in life: in the air and 
sunshine they grow more than mere market- 
able produce; they grow healthy bodies, 
minds and souls.” 


Mr. Hall believes that whatever land 
we have—especially in the cities and 
suburbs—should be put to work. His 
experience has. been that much of it can 
be had free or at a very nominal rent; 
and that if the place is properly organ- 
ized the people are quick to take advan- 
tage of it. Quoting him again: 


We found on the Jerome park tract loaned 
to us by the Astors and on the Dyckman street 
lots loaned us by W. F. Burns, that many 
found it practicable to live in their tents or 
homemade shanties during the whole winter 
and that even the invalids were able to raise 
enough on the rent-free land to make all the 
difference between comfort and _ poverty. 
Until all the available land is taken up, I 
would not confine the offer to invalids. Many 
need just such opportunity to prevent their 
becoming invalids or to help sick relatives. 


While spring and early summer has 
a psychological advantage as a beginning 
time, yet the season of growth and out- 
door living is being. greatly prolonged by 
new methods, and Mr. Hall has sugges- 
tions and hopes even for a succession of 
crops all the year round. The experi- 
ence of the Vacant Lot Gardens Associa- 
tion has enabled them to work out plans 
for assigning lots, methods of enforcing 
sanitary rules and increasing produc- 
tivity. 
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THE WAITERS’ STRIKE 


KATHARINE ANTHONY 


[Not labor troubles in far-away mines or mills, 
but dinner-time strikes in three of the most fash- 
ionable hotels have been the order of events in 
New York this May. 

At 7 o’clock Tuesday evening, May 7, the waiters 
in the Belmont walked out, and subsequently there 
were strikes at the Waldorf and Vanderbilt Hotels 
—again at the hour which meant the most com- 
plete clogging of the hotel machinery. 

The Hotel Workers’ Union was launched in 
Manhattan about six months ago, organized along 
industrial lines; that is. to take in all the work- 
ers. During the past month, a strike of the cooks 
and chambermaids was threatened and at union 
headquarters it has been stated that a chief prob- 
lem of the leaders was to keep the walk-out from 
spreading. Their program was to concentrate on 
the big hotels. 

It has been the disposition of the newspapers to 
treat the strike as a joke. What it means in the 
eyes of one striker, Miss Anthony describes. ] 


One Saturday evening I happened to 
meet an old neighbor, Mr. Roget, who is 
a waiter in the Hotel Belmont. His wife 
and the two babies, he told me, were 
well, but business was very bad. He 
himself had been on strike since Tues- 
day, and might be out much longer. He 
then told me in a dignified way and with 
his pleasant Belgian accent these details 
of the current waiters’ strike: 


It is not so much for more wages, this 
strike, as for better conditions. You know 
we work a long day followed by a short day 
and so on. On the long watch, we go to work 
at five o’clock in the morning and work fif- 
teen, sixteen, sometimes twenty-two hours. 
No time is allowed to go outside for meals. 
The food provided is not fit to eat. The 
meat is bad, and if you could only see that 
hard bread! No vegetables. There are lots 
of potatoes but they are old and black. You 
would not eat them. 

For me, because I am married, it is a little 
better. [ have two eggs and tea before I 
leave home at five o'clock. Then sometimes 
I have no more food till three o’clock, and 
that is too long. Those poor fellows that are 
not married have no breakfast at home and 
it is worse for them. 

Can’t you tell a waiter when you meet him 
on the street? Look at his face and at his 
feet. He always has stomach trouble and you 
can see that in his face. And he always has 
something the matter with his feet. 

The head waiter at our place thinks that 
men should be treated like dogs. I have 
known him to discharge twelve or fifteen men 
in one day. Last week one of the omnibuses, 
as he was going down to get his food, took a 
roll from the pantry. He thought “it will at 
least help digest my meal.” The head waiter 
saw him and discharged him, and next day he 
put up a notice on the pantry wall: “Omnibus 
B discharged for stealing!” Think of it! 
to brand a man, and a young man too, like that. 

Another omnibus took a cup of coffee from 
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a pot he was carrying out. It had been paid 
for, and there was some left in the pot. It 
did not belong to thé hotel. Well, the head 
waiter saw him, and he was fined five dol-- 
lars. 

Anyway, just as a regular thing, we have 
to pay so many fines that it always takes two 
to three dollars out of every week's wages. 
If a man drops a fork, he is fined twenty-five 
cents. -You know we are handling dishes all 
day and we must sometimes drop one, espe- 
cially in the rush hours. The fines are worse 
for the omnibuses because they get only 
twenty-five dollars a month and no tips. We 
regular waiters get only twenty-five dollars, but 


then, of course, there are the tips. We do not 
ask for more wages in this strike. The spe- 
cial waiters, though, ask for more. They are 


called in extra for banquets, and get two dol- 
lars a night. They go to work at four o'clock 
in the afternoon and work till two or three or 
sometimes five o’clock. Just before the people 
go home the headwaiter will often kick them 
out so that he will get all the tips. Now they 
ask for three dollars a night and a right to 
stay and get their own tips. 

To-night there was a big strike at the Wal- 
dorf. There was a dinner for 1800, and 300 
waiters, after they served the soup, went to 
the head waiter and asked for three dollars 
and the right to stay and collect their tip. 
The head waiter said “Boys, you have got me 
this time, I’ll have to give in.” That head 
waiter—he is still a man. 

Last Tuesday night 100 of us went out like 
that at our hotel. It was about the union. A 
while ago the head waiter discharged a man 
without giving him any reason. He said 
“You come to-morrow and fetch your check.” 
This man went to the office and said: “Why 
am I discharged?” The manager said: “Be- 
cause you belong to the union.” The next day 
the head waiter discharged another man be- 
cause he belonged to the union. Then we 
knew we should all be discharged because 
every man belonged to the union. Last Tues- 
day at seven o’clock in the evening we sent 
a committee to the head waiter and asked if 
he would take those two men back, and he 
said “No”; so at a quarter past seven we all 
went out. You should see the waiters all 
coming in and throwing down the orders for 
chicken, casserole, steak, and other things all 
together with the checks on the side tables. 


After this Mr. Roget said good night 
and went away in the confident mood of 
a striker whose strike is still young. I 
was led to compare the dignified, agree- 
able impression he left with that convey- 
ed by the burlesque accounts which I 
had just seen in print about these men 
and their strike. Like many of the for- 
eign waiters in New York, Mr. Roget is 
a man who has served a three years’ ap-. 
prenticeship in French, German, and 
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English hotels. He 
speaks several languages, 
and is a certificated 
waiter. He respects his 
calling, loves and cher- 
ishes his family, and acts 
by his principles. If we 
do not respect these 
things, what shall we re- 
spect ? 


THE RED CROSS 
MEDALS 


The American Red 
Cross has_ recently 
adopted a series of de- 
signs for medals to be 
awarded for various 
kinds of assistance in its 
work. Through the 
generosity of the Amer- 
ican Numismatic Soci- 


ety, Gutzon Borglum was ymppaL To BE AWARDED.FOR MERITORIOUS FIRST AID WORK. 


engaged to prepare the Reverse side of the medal; the obverse, which is the same on all medals, 
designs which were then is shown on the cover of this week’s SURYBY,. 


presented to the Red 
Cross by the society. 
The series includes five 
designs. The first, re- 
produced on our cover 
this week, represents a 
knight of the crusades 
who has dismounted 
from his horse to give 
a drink of water from 
his helmet to a sick or 
wounded traveler. This 
design will decorate the 
obverse side of all med- 
als awarded by the Red 
Cross for any purpose. 
The four additional de- 
signs are intended for 
the reverse side of med- 
als to be awarded for 
particular purposes and 
uses, such as meritorious 
first aid work, unrecom- 
pensed personal service, 
excellence of exhibits, 
and service as confer- 


FOR DELEGATES TO NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCH, 


Reverse side of the medal presented to those serving as conference BEd. 46 : e 
representatives. mee lelegates. 


A BROKEN LEVEE. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AND THE 
RED CROSS 


ERNEST P. BICKNELL 


National Director American Red Cross 


Lacking the elements of surprise, sud- 
den horror, or tragic death, the greatest 
and most destructive flood which has 
ever occurred in the Mississippi Valley 
is commanding little attention from press 
or public. The Red Cross, through 
President Taft and the governors of sev- 
eral states, has issued graphic state- 
ments of the needs of the flood sufferers. 
Local committees have tried to arouse 
interest. The result is a grand total of 
contributed relief funds of probably less 
than $50,000. Public interest subsided 
while the waters were yet rising. This 
small response was, in some measure, 
due to the fact that the public knew 
that the army was expending a large 
amount of money in relief. It is but 
natural for the people to remain unre- 
sponsive when they understand that the 
national government has assumed the 
cost of relief operations. 

The disaster has been progressive and 
cumulative. At the confluence of the 
Mississippi and Ohio river floods, the de- 
struction began with the breaking of 
levees and the submerging of populous 
lowlands near Cairo, Ill. This was about 
April 1. As the crest of the flood has 
moved slowly down the river its progress 
has been marked by the breaking of 
levees; first, in Kentucky and Missouri, 
then in Tennessee and Arkansas; finally 
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in Mississippi and Louisiana. As this 
article is written, May 11, the flood is just 
throwing its full strength against the 
levees at New Orleans. 

The vast body of water, varying be- 
tween twenty and fifty miles in width 
where the restraining walls have failed, 
tries in vain to squeeze its mighty cur- 
rent between levees only a mile or two 
apart. As an old river pilot described 
it to the writer, “it is like trying to force 
an elephant through a key-hole.”’ And 
the breaking of levees at one point does 
not relieve the condition below, as the 
entire volume of water, spread over a 
width of many miles, must try to crowd 
through the artificial narrows farther 
down stream. : 

Between Cairo and New Orleans, more 


FLOOD SCENE AT MEMPHIS. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI AND THE RED CROSS 


than 600 miles as the river runs, the area 
of land submerged by the flood has prob- 
ably exceeded 15,000 square miles. This 
is greater than the combined area of the 
states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. From this flooded dis- 
trict have been driven more than 175,000 
inhabitants. They have left their homes 
and their farm animals and their stored 
up supplies of grain and hay, together 
with their farming implements and 
equipment. Some animals have been 
saved, but thousands have been drowned. 
Without shelter or food, the people have 
fled to the high ground or huddled on 
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cf the quartermaster’s department, was 
placed in general charge with headquar- 
ters at Memphis. From personal ob- 
servation I can say without qualification 
that the officers in this work Have shown 
marked ability and that their industry 
and promptness have been beyond praise. 
At the date of this writing more than 
$700,000 has been expended by the 
army in relief in the form of service and 
supplies. 

The manner in which the Red Cross 
and the army can work side by side, sup- 
plementing each other, has been illus- 
trated here very clearly. The army offi- 


RELIBF CAMP IN GROUNDS OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY, HICKMAN, KY. 


their house tops awaiting the arrival of 
rescue parties. 

Here again, as at San Francisco in 
1906, the army has been of inestimable 
assistance. Capable officers were prompt- 
ly detailed to the chief danger points 
along the river with authority to draw 
upon the great supply depots of the quar- 
termaster and commissary departments 
at St. Louis, and where necessary in the 
interest of haste, to buy in whatever mar- 
kets were most accessible. As the crest 
of the flood moved southward, the num- 
ber of officers detailed to the relief work 
was increased. Major J. E. Normoyle, 
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cers order or purchase the supplies and 
see to their delivery in proper propor- 
tions and amounts at the relief centers. 
They also assist in the rescue work of 
searching out and bringing in the refu- 
gees from their flooded homes and in- 
stalling them in camps of army tents. 
Here the army work ends. Govern- 
ment of the camps, registration, feeding, 
discipline, breaking camp, removing the 
refugees to their homes, and re-establish- 
ing them there, are left to the Red Cross 
or local relief committees. Officers of the 
army medical department, under Major 
Miller, have given important supervision 


FIGHTING THH FLOOD WITH SAND-BAGS AT HICKMAN, KY. 
Note the temporary addition to the levee to prevent the water from sweeping across the railroad. 


to sanitary precautions, but actual meas- 
ures of sanitation have been in the hands 
of state and local health authorities and 
the Red Cross. 

At the chief relief centers the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has stationed experienced 
men, drawn chiefly from the charity or- 
ganization societies which are its institu- 
tional members. These men have assist- 
ed local committees in organizing the 
camps, have established systematic reg- 
istration and distribution of food and 
clothing, and when the camp machinery 
has been put into good running order, 
have gone on to other points. Besides 
the national director, the Red Cross has 


been represented in this work by C. M. 
Hubbard and C. L. Gurney, of the St. 
Louis Provident Association, William M. 
McGrath, of the Birmingham Associated 
Charities, and S. P. Morris, of the Col- 
orado Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 
The magnitude of the work which these 
men have supervised may be indicated 
hy the statement that the camps at Hick- 
man, Ky., for some time in charge of 
Mr. Morris, contained at one time a pop- 
ulation of 3,600 persons. At Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., Mr. McGrath supervised the 
care of over 2,800 refugees, and at Tip- 
tonville almost as many. In Vicksburg, 
Miss., and Helena, Ark., and in the 
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smaller centers about these cities, per- 
haps 25,000 refugees have been in camps. 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. Mc- 
Grath have done notable work in this 
section. As this is written refugees to 
the number of about 7,000 are being 
gathered into camp in and near Baton 
Rouge, La., where Mr. Morris is at pres- 
ent stationed. 

Ten Red Cross nurses, four from Kan- 
sas City, and six from New Orleans, are 
in attendance upon the sick in the vari- 
ous camps in Mississippi and Louisiana. 
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of life to which they are unaccustomed. 

In order to correlate these widely ex- 
tended measures for the protection of 
health and to bring under observation 
the large problems of sanitation which 
affect the entire flood district from Cairo 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the Red Cross 
engaged Lieutenant-Colonel Jefferson R. 
Kean, of the Medical Corps, United 
States Army, as a special health com- 
missioner. Colonel Kean, who made an 


international reputation by the remark- 
ably effective work of sanitation which he 


BADLY FLOODED DISTRICT AT HICKMAN, KY. 


Five Red Cross physicians are also ac- 
tively engaged in the camps and among 
the scattered groups of people huddled 
in such isolated houses as have escaped 
the disaster. Over all this great region 
impends the menace of disease, particu- 
larly of typhoid and malaria. It is 
hoped that the active measures of these 
physicians and nurses, supported vigor- 
cusly by the power of local health author- 
ities, may ward off serious outbreaks of 
these scourges, which always threatens 
when large numbers of people are gath- 
cred into close groups under conditions 
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performed in Cuba and Porto Rico fol- 
lowing the Spanish American War, has 
just completed a careful survey of sani- 
tary conditions throughout the entire 
flooded territory. He conferred with 
state and local health authorities and as- 
sisted in articulating their respective 
efforts in order to assure that no section 
escapes attention. It is of interest to 
note that this is the most extensive and 
comprehensive survey of its character 
ever undertaken in the United States. It 
is hoped that the results, when published, 
may prove of permanent value. 
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THE TITANIC AND THE 
RED CROSS 
ARTHUR P. KELLOGG 


Daniel Burke, survivor of the Ti- 
tanic, youthful, well-dressed, wearing a 
mourning band on his arm, a rosette of 
crepe on his hat, and a long black rib- 
bon from his button-hole, applied to the 


Red Cross emergency relief committee. 


for help. 

Thereby hangs a tale which illustrates 

-in large degree the kind of work which 

the Red Cross does in time of peace. 
Incidentally, it is a tale that Kirk Mon- 
roe or Elijah Kellogg might covet. 
He told his story simply, and in great 
detail. 

Yes, he was Daniel Burke of Chester, 
England—ig High street, to be exact. 
His father had been dead a long time. 
When his mother died two months ago, 
having no other living relatives in Eng- 
land, he and his sister, Catherine, de- 
cided to come to America. In the ex- 
citement of the collision he was saved 
and Catherine was lost. He was in the 
life-boat with Mrs. Astor. Yes, after 
the life-boat had cast off, he was the man 
about whom Mrs. Astor had thrown her 
coat to make him look like a woman when 
there was talk of pitching him overboard. 

He described his sister Catherine and 
her clothes minutely, and told of the 
thin gold chain round her neck, with a 
golden sovereign for a pendant. On it 
were her initials, he said, A. C. B. Her 
first name was Alice, but she always 
went by her middle name, Catherine. 

His whole story came out as he was 
questioned by W. Frank Persons, super- 
intendent of the Charity Organization 
Society, who is in charge of the relief 
work for the Red Cross.1_ Corroborative 
evidence was found in the Titanic’s pas- 
senger list which had the names of Dan- 


1The Red Cross emergency relief committee is 
composed of: Robert W. delorest, Otto T. Ban- 
nard, Hdward T. Devine, Mrs. John M. Glenn, Lloyd 
C. Griscom, Florence M. Johnson, Mrs. W. B. Rice, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Mrs. W. K. Draper, Commis- 
sioner William Williams, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. 
Nelson H. Henry, Bleanor H. Hewitt, J. P. Morgan, 
Jr., Rey. D. J. McMahon, and Mrs. BH. R. Hewitt. 

In addition there was an advisory committee 
on the Titanic disaster, composed of Mrs. W. K. 
Draper, Mrs. John M. Glenn, Mrs. Shephard A. Mor- 
gan, Katharine W. Tweed, Hdward T. Devine, John 
A. Kingsbury, Rev. D. J. McMahon, W. Frank 
Persons, Morris D. Waldman, and Mrs. W. F. Per- 
sons, secretary. 
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iel and Catherine Burke, in the Car- 
pathia’s list of survivors which showed 
Daniel but not Catherine, and in the 
newspaper accounts of how Mrs. Astor 
had thrown her coat over a boy in the 
life-boat after one man had been put 
out. 

So far, so good. They sent Burke 
back to the Mills Hotel where he had 
registered on the Friday following the 
docking of the Carpathia. 

At the hotel he had struck up an ac- 
quaintance with another guest, a blind 
man, and took him to church. Learn- 
ing his story, the blind man told it to 
the hotel manager, who sent him to the 
relief committee after taking him to a 
large clothing store where he was given 


- a complete outfit of clothes and mourn- 


ing. 

if a day or two the manager of the 
Mills Hotel telephoned in great excite- 
ment that Burke had disappeared. On 
the same morning another young man 
applied for help and said, forsooth, that 
he was Daniel Burke—and proved it, 
for he had his Titanic ticket and -other 
documents. He, too, had a sister Kath- 
arine, but she had been in New York 
for some years and was alive and well. 
A few minutes later, the public stenog- 
rapher of a Herald Square hotel brought 
the first Daniel Burke to the commit- 
tee’s room again. He stuck to his story 
and amplified the details in the most 
convincing manner. The stenographer 
told how his boy of twelve, playing in 
front of the hotel, had struck up an ac- 
quaintance with Daniel, and the father, 
much impressed with the story, had 
brought him to the committee after keep- 
ing him over Sunday at his home. 

He said the two boys had become great 
chums, played and talked together all 
day, although one was nineteen and the 
other twelve. 

In that simple statement, given by 
chance, lay the key to the story of Dan- 
iel Burke. For Mr. Persons, thinking 
of the lad’s expression and of some very 
immature tricks of speech, sent him over 
to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children for observation. A 
few days later he had Dr. Schlapp’s re- 
port. The boy was nineteen years old 
in body and fourteen in mind—a high- 
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grade imbecile. 
tanic story, of the drowned sister Cath- 
erine known by her middle name, of the 
wreck and the coat and the life-boat, 
was cunningly woven from newspaper 
reports. It was just such a bit of 
romancing as a boy of fourteen would 
put into a game of robbing the Dead- 
wood coach or in outwitting his teacher. 

In the meantime all other clues had 
been run down. Mr. Persons learned 
by cable that no one from Chester had 
sailed on the Titanic, and that the street 
number was‘fictitious. But it was puz- 
zling to find that the boy’s description 
of his alleged sister compared closely 
with the description of the body of Cath- 
erine Burke which had been brought into 
Halifax by the Mackay-Bennett. A sis- 
ter of Catherine Burke, who claimed and 
buried the body, denied that this boy 
could be her brother, because her 
brother—whose name is Daniel!—is not 
feeble-minded and lives in Ireland. 
Thus ‘Daniel Burke” was proved to be 
neither the Daniel Burke who sailed on 
the Titanic, nor the brother Daniel of 
the Catherine Burke who sailed on the 
Titanic. 

Faced with all this, he still claimed to 
be of English birth and a survivor from 
the wreck. 

If the boy were an Englishman, as he 
stoutly maintained, his feeble-mindedness 
would require his deportation under the 
immigration law. He was accordingly 
sent to Commissioner Williams at Ellis 
Island. There, facing a return to Eng- 
land, he started a new string of stories. 
One of these proved true. He gave his 
real name, the names of his father and 
mother, whom he said were dead, and 
the date and place of his birth in a New 
England town. The name and the date 
and place of birth were verified from 
public records, but the parents and the 
aunt, with whom he said he had lived 
of recent years, are unknown in the 
village where he placed them. He can- 
not be persuaded to give any further in- 
formation. 

Therefore Commissioner Williams, 
finding him not an alien, returned him 
to the committee. The committee, find- 
ing him not a Titanic survivor, referred 
him to Commissioner of Public Charities 
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Drummond, who placed him in the home 
for feeble-minded on Randall’s Island. 
And there he is today, marooned by his 
own yarns, to remain until he identifies 
himself. He reads, talks intelligently, 
and is probably capable of great improve- 
merit under the right sort of training. 
Relatives can reach him through Mr. 
Persons at 105 East 22 street, New 
York. His name, of course, is not Burke 
—nor is Burke the name of the man he 
impersonated. 

Now this story is not typical at all of 
the cases which have come to the Red 
Cross. The typical applicant is a dry- 
eyed, choking little widow, with several 
babies, from England, Ireland, Germany, 
Sweden, Syria, concerned not at all with 
any money that might be had, asking 
.only that the great Red Cross, of which 
Fresident Taft himself is chief, find her 
husband’s body. 

But the story does indicate the struc- 
tural value of the Red Cross organiza- 
tion. Its “institutional members” are 
the leading charity organization societies 
of the country. Relief work following 
a disaster is entrusted to the nearest in- 
stitutional member, in this case the New 
York Charity Organization Society, in 
the Minnesota forest fires the Minneap- 
olis Associated Charities. That means 
that the boy who was not Daniel Burke 
was neither speeded carelessly on his 
way with a pocketful of temptatious 
gold, nor roughly turned adrift when he 
was found out a faker. The charity or- 
ganization societies acknowledge and 
practice a continuing responsibility for 
their cases. 

The “Burke” boy’s story, too, brings 
out the complications of administering 
the Titanic relief fund. In that one case 
the Charity Organization Society, the 
Red Cross, the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, the federal 
Immigration Bureau, the municipal De- 
partment of Public Charities, the town 
officials of Chester, England, and of a 
New England village, the Mills Hotel 
and its blind Samaritan, and the Herald 
Square stenographer were all essential 
parts of the procedure. If the story had 
been truth instead of romance, still other 
questions would have been raised: 
Should an English boy be helped from 
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the American fund of $150,000, or from 
the British fund tenfold larger; as a 
minor, who should act as his guardian; 
did he need relief, or a good job? 

And at that, his case would be simple 
compared with typical cases of widows 
and children: Shall they stay in Amer- 
ica or go back home; how can they be 
provided for in comfort without a bread- 
winner; how, again, about the British 
fund and British citizenship? 

This last question applies only to per- 
manent relief, for all immediate needs, 
so far as they could be learned, were 
generously and promptly met. without 
regard to nationality. It has now been 
determined that there will be the closest 
co-operation between the two commit- 
tees and that the American fund will be 
used for all those who decide to remain 
in America. 

Before the Carpathia was in, the com- 
mittee was at work and its representa- 
tives met her at the dock. It attempted 
to get in touch immediately with every 
survivor, to learn her needs, to make 
plans for her, to search for her husband’s 
body through the representative it had 
sent to Halifax—in brief, to serve her 
pressing needs, and to secure a full 
statement of her family and her re- 
sources so that it might act intelligently 
in the final distribution of the fund. As 
many of the families were leaving New 
York almost immediately for all parts 
of the country, the greatest haste was 
necessary. Volunteer visitors from the 
Charity Organization Society, the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor and the United Hebrew Char- 
ities worked all day and far into the 
evening interviewing survivors. Those 
in charge of the office spent half the 
night writing up and tabulating their re- 
ports. Their stories are now a matter 
of record, and the final distribution of 
the fund can be made on a basis of needs, 
for real rehabilitation rather than relief. 

Emergent relief consumed the special 
fund of $36,000 promptly collected by the 
women’s relief committee, and $17,000 
of the Red Cross fund was distributed 
to meet the immediate needs of 165 of 
the more than 350 applicants. Families 
of survivors were most quickly and 
easily found, but of the total number 
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now known to the committee about half 
are not represented by survivors, but 
are the dependent relatives of those who 
perished. From the first the committee 
was alert to find these families by in- 
quiry of survivors who were not rela- 
tives, from newspapers, from other 
charity organization societies and from 
foreign consuls. 

The committee’s task now is to work 
out a plan for each family. Much of the 
task is delicate—dealing with people who 
have been in comfortable circumstances 
and to whom has come the double blow 
of bereavement and the need for accept- 
ing help. Such, for instance, as the widow 
of a prosperous commission merchant in 
an English village. When he went down 
he wore a belt containing in cash the 
entire proceeds of the sale of his busi- 
ness. The wife and the children are 
here penniless. The trained eye of the 
Charity Organization Society questioner 
caught a suggestion of even more trouble 
to come, and a physician confirmed her 
fears. The mother has incipient tuber- 
culosis. Now, such a person may be 
deported, but the committee found that 
the climate of the part of England from 
which she came is particularly bad for 
tuberculosis, and the size of the relief 
fund makes it possible to plan for san- 
itarium care in this country. Her health 
can be restored, but not her husband nor 
the silver tea service, apple of her eye, 
which was given him when he resigned 
as clerk of the parish church to strike 
out in the New World. 

One of the most puzzling cases was 
that of the ballet dancer from Cleopatra 
in the Barnum and Baily circus. In or- 
der that she might go on the road, her 
mother was coming from England to 
care for her two small children. The 
mother was lost. The dancer’s salary is 
small so that she faced the difficult task 
of taking the children with her on tour 
in a circus, and both of them little kids. 
After it had been all talked over she pro- 
posed that the committee set her up in 
a side show at Coney Island so that she 
could take care of the children herself. 
All that the committee need do, she said, 
was to buy her a tent, some camp chairs, 
a few spangles and the abbreviated (ver- 
tically) costumes for six dancers. Some 
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way that did not seem a legitimate use 
for relief funds, though it must be con- 
fessed it was in the line of self-help. 
But a plan was worked out by which the 
youngsters will not have to follow the 
show. fo. 

These are exceptional cases. More 
typical is Mrs. Giovannini, a well-educat- 
ed Italian woman of twenty-five with 
three children and soon to have a fourth. 
Leaving her enough to live on until his 
return, her husband had gone to Italy 
to consult a specialist, taking with him 
the savings of seven years from his sal- 
ary of $25 a week. Neither her two 
brothers, who are laborers, nor her fam- 
ily in Italy, can help. She is in a very 
serious physical condition, and must have 
a pension until her children can begin 
to earn their own living. The oldest is 
now eight. 

Or Mrs. Korner, a Russian Jewess. 
She and her husband were coming here 
to study. Their savings went down with 
him. She has the equivalent of a high 
school education and a diploma to teach 
in Russia—which was lost—but must be 
tided over the period of adjustment in 
the new land. 

Or Mrs. Goldbaum, also a Jewess, 
whose husband had sold his drygoods 
business in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
and took all the proceeds to the bottom 
of the Atlantic with him in cash. Mrs. 
Goldbaum asks to be started in business 
in a small way. 

Or Mrs. Johnson, whose voice, which 
is her living, has gone from her entirely 
from the shock, so that she must learn a 
new means of support and carry the 
mortgage on the home which she and 
her husband were buying. 

Or Miss Flood,‘who lost nine relatives 
—mother, two sisters, two brothers, an 
uncle, an aunt, and two cousins. She is 
completely prostrated and has no kith 
or kin left in the world. 

Or the missionary returning after thir- 
teen years in India. All his savings and 
household effects were lost. But he has 
his wife and their three children. The 
father’s health is broken by the tropics. 
His salary of $1,200 a year is meager 
enough for a family of five in the United 
States. 

Then there is the pitiful case of the 
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woman from up state, New York, who 
had lost her husband and her oldest son 
by tuberculosis before the wreck. A 
daughter of nineteen, the main support 
of the family, had been visiting relatives 
in Sweden and went down with the Ti- 
tanic. The oldest daughter now living, 
aged fifteen, has tuberculosis, and there 
is a boy of nine in school. The mother 
earns nine dollars a week as a laundress. 
The relatives in Sweden are poor and 
cannot help. 

The stories might be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. So far as money will help they 
are being helped. But the amount of 
misery and sorrow, the wracked nerves, 
the number of expected babies carried 
next to breaking hearts, are staggering. 


THE FACTORY FIRE AND 
THE RED CROSS 


ADAPTED FROM THE REPORT JUST ISSUED BY 
THE RED CROSS EMERGENCY RELIEF COM- 
MITTEE OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZA- 
TION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

On March 25, 1911, a fire in the prém- 
ises of the Triangle Shirt Waist Com- 
pany at 23 Washington Place, New York, - 
resulted in the death of 146 persons, prin- 
cipally women and girls, and the injury 
of about as many more. 

The families affected were for the 
most part recent Jewish and Italian im- 
migrants; dependent largely on _ sea- 
sonal occupations or work irregular for 
other reasons; dependent largely, too, on 
the earnings of girls and women. They 
were for the most part families who had 
never received charitable assistance. In 
only a few cases, moreover, would they 
have become dependent on charity as a 
result of this accident if there had been 
no special fund for their benefit. Around 
most of them there was a circle of rela- 
tives and friends who might have pre- 
vented this, if there were not sufficient 
potential resources in the immediate fam- 
ily. On the other hand, in nearly every 
case the accident caused, aside from 
grievous personal bereavement, an eco- 
nomic loss which would have involved a 
definite lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing of one or more families if there had 
not been resources in addition to those 
of the charitable agencies. 
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The emergency relief fund was per- 
haps unprecedented in liberality. The 
total amount contributed to the Red 
Cross was $103,899.38, and the union 
fund? brought the grand total to about 
$120,000, a larger amount, in proportion 
to the number of families and the situa- 
tion caused by the fire, than has gener- 
ally, if ever, been available for emergency 
relief. It seemed to be essentially an 
expression of sympathy: not so much 
carefully considered contributions to sup- 
ply the necessities of life, as impulsive 
gifts, from a passionate desire to do 
what was possible to compensate for the 
horrible event. There was _ sufficient 
money to do whatever seemed wise. The 
principle on which the Red Cross 
Committee acted in the distribution of 
the fund was that it is the function of 
emergency relief not to reimburse finan- 
cial losses as such, but to restore the vic- 
tims of the disaster, as quickly as pos- 
sible and as completely as may be, to 
their accustomed standard of living, or 
to prevent a serious lowering of that 
standard. This involved a considera- 
tion of the factor which the killed 
or injured person played in maintain- 
ing the old standard. No schedule 
of appropriations for different types 
of cases was worked out on the basis 
of relationship to the deceased and 
number of: dependents, as was done after 
the mine disasters at Cherry and Monon- 
gah. What was done was to consider 
each case individually, as is done in or- 
dinary relief work, and on the basis of 
all the information at command, consid- 
ering all the elements in the situation, 
to grant an appropriation which should 
obviate an otherwise inevitable lowering 
of the standard of living in that particu- 
lar family. In not a few cdses it was 
found even easier to facilitate an actual 
improvement: to grant a lump sum which 
would set a father up in business, for 
example, rather than merely to continue, 
in the form of a pension, his daughter’s 
accustomed contribution. 

One-third of the cases, chiefly those 

*The Ladies’ Dress and Waistmakers’ Union quite 
properly felt that the relief of its members should 
be given from its own fund, and arrangements to 
that effect were made with the union on the first 
day of the emergency work. The relations between 


the two offices were absolutely satisfactory and 
the cases were handled on the same principles. 
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in which no serious injury had been 
sustained, were closed within five weeks 
after the fire; and another third within 
two months more, that is, before July. 
Of the third that remained in charge at 
that time—three months after the fire— 
some had not yet been able to work out 
plans for the future, and in others it 
was necessary to await information from 
remote villages in Europe before reach- 
ing a final decision. The last payments 
were made in March, 1912. 

The total amount spent for relief was 
$80,556.16. The appropriations range in 
size from $10 to $1,000 in the families 
in which no death had occurred; and 
from $50 to $5,167.20 in the families 
which had lost one or more of their 
members. Three-fifths of the appropria- 
tions to families in which there was a 
death were of $500 or over, one-fifth of 
$1,000 and over; in only one case of in- 
jury was the amount over $500, and that 
one appropriation was of $1,000. About 
go per cent of the expenditure was for 
families in which there had been a death. 

The purposes for which the appropri- 
ations were made are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Emergent and temporary relief 
To families in which 


there was no death.. $7,842.351 
To families in which 
there was a death.... 4,688.66 
To families in charge 
of the union committee 287.00 
$12,818.01 
Funeraliexpensesna sere en 6,167.107 


Permanent provision for relatives 
of those who were killed: 


InjethemUnitedae Staneste seer 44,672.15 
In Europe, Palestine, and the 

Wrestel indies nse reer 16,898.90 
Total= WetteRo seen hee ite $80,556.16 
Emergent relief was given freely 


throughout the first few days, in the 
office as well as in the homes; and lib- 
eral temporary assistance, pending a 
final decision or a re-adjustment of fam- 
ily arrangements, was given to families 
who had lost one or more of their mem- 
bers, and to persons who had been in- 
jured or were incapacitated by the shock. 


Ga represents the total expenditures in these 
ses. 

*This includes $1,000 to the Hebrew Free Buriak 
Society, to reimburse it for its expenditures im 
connection with thirty funerals. 

°$16,500 of this represeats trust funds for six- 
teen children in seven families, 
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In all of the Jewish families in which 
there seemed to be any need twenty-five 
or fifty dollars was given for the ex- 
penses of Passover week, and a similar 
gift for Easter was made in a number 
of Italian families. Modest amounts 
were granted to replace clothing that had 
been lost when it seemed to be really 
needed. The largest part of this sum, 
‘however, was given to enable those who 
had been injured to regain their health 
and to do so without unreasonable sac- 
rifice on the part of other members of 
the family. A few stories may give an 
idea of the variety of circumstances in 
these families. 


No. 210. (Italian.) A girl of 18, the prin- 
cipal support of her father and mother, 
anemic and suffering from nervous shock. 
$50 was given in order that she might go to the 
‘country. She would stay- only six days be- 
cause she wanted to be at home to see her 
‘sister start for Italy. ($55.81) 


No. 187. (Italian.) Two girls, 20 and 16, 
uninjured, but hysterical and nervous. They 
live in Hoboken with their mother and 
brother, who has a small store. Their father 
is in Italy, ill with tuberculosis. $50 was 
given on April 10 for medicine, clothing, and 
other incidental expenses. When a visit was 
made in November it was found that the girls 
were still in a nervous condition. and under a 
physician’s care. One of them had married: 
her family urging it because she could not 
work; her suitor, because he expected she 
would receive a large appropriation from the 
Red Cross fund. He is able to support her, 
however. It seemed advisable to make a 
further grant to the unmarried girl, since at 
present she is dependent on her brother, who 
has also his mother to support. ($100.00) 


No. 200. (Native-born.) A man of 57, on 
duty in the Asch Building the night after the 
fire, seriously injured by a falling beam. The 
family had lived comfortably on his wages 
and those of the son of 21, who was a clerk, 
with a lodger to help pay the rent. A daugh- 
ter, 24 years old, was studying art in Boston. 
The company for which the man worked does 
not make any allowance to its employes in 
case of accident or sickness. A monthly al- 
iowance equal to his wages was given until 
his health was restored and the doctor’s bill, 
a very moderate one in view of the amount 
of attention it represented, was paid. On 
visiting in November it was learned that he 
is entirely recovered and has established a 
business on his own account, in which he is 
already clearing more money than he used to 
receive in wages. ($285.00) 

No. 142. (Russian.) A girl of 19, serious- 
ly injured: left arm and leg paralyzed and no 
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hope of recovery. She was a favorite niece 
of one of the proprietors, who made a liberal 
weekly allowance for her care, but could not 
meet the expense of all her needs. Her father 
is comparatively well-to-do and has a small 
store. $1,000 was sent to the girl through the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities on November 
10, to enable her to have the care which her 
condition requires. ($1,000.00) 


In only one instance was it necessary 
for the Red Cross to promise in advance 
of burial to pay the undertaker’s bill. 
The question of reimbursement, how- 
ever, began to be raised very early by 
the Italian families, and in the Jewish 
cases there were several requests for 
tombstones or for reimbursement of ad- 
ditional expenses incurred by the family 
when the burial proper had been pro- 
vided by some society. The funeral bills 
among the Italians ranged from $76.70 
to $345.80. The maximum paid by the 
Red Cross toward the expense of any 
one funeral was $150. Of the total 
$6,000 over two-thirds was expended for 
Italians, although the number of deaths 
among them was only two-thirds as 
great as the number among the Jewish 
families in charge of the Red Cross. 

In most of the families in which a 
death had occurred it seemed necessary, 
or at least proper, to make provision of 
a more permanent nature for surviving 
relatives. The appropriations for this 
purpose account for over three-fourths 
of the total disbursements. Of this, 
$44,672.15 was for the benefit of rela- 
tives in the United States, and $16,898.90 
for the benefit of relatives in other coun- 
tries—Russia, Austria, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, England, Jamaica, and Palestine. 
In all of these cases the family had been 
dependent, in some degree, on the one 
who had been killed. One of those in 
which there were relatives both here and 
abroad was 


No. 21. (English.) A young married 
woman of 26 died from the effect of injuries 
received in jumping from a ninth-story win- 
dow. Her husband, a Swiss lace-maker, had 
recently gone to Switzerland and she expect- 
ed to join him there soon. She had a father 
in Jamaica to whom she had been accustomed: 
to send money. She and a sister had come to 
New York after the Kingston earthquake a 
few years ago, with the assistance of the re- 
lief fund. The younger girl is taking nurse’s 
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training in a New York hospital, and looked 
to her married sister for help in case of 
emergency. There is a married sister in New 
York who is in poor circumstances, and 
brothers in Providence and in Jamaica who 
are said to be prosperous, but who seem to do 
nothing for their relatives. $100 was given 
to the sister for a reserve fund, and £72 in all 
($349.50) was sent to the father. The hus- 
band has not been heard from in any way. 


($449.50) 


A few of the Jewish families who left 
dependents in this country, beginning 
with the one which received the largest 
appropriation, were the following: 


No. 120. (Russian.) A man, 30 years old, 
was killed, leaving a wife and two children, 
four and two years of age. They had been 
in this country only three months. The 
woman spoke no English and had no trade 
and had no near relatives in this country ex- 
cept a sister who had come over with her and 
was almost as helpless. After the fire she 
went to a poor cousin, whose family was 
seriously incommoded by the addition of four 
people. She wished to return to Russia, 
where she had a brother and a sister. Her 
passage was engaged, passport and other offi- 
cial papers were secured, arrangements made 
for having her looked after at all points in 
Russia where she would change cars, and for 
paying to her a lump sum of money with 
which to establish a business. Three days 
before she was to sail, however, she received 
a letter from her brother telling her on no 
account to return, as there were rumors of 
pogroms and of a foreign war. This so 
frightened her that she was not willing to go. 
A few days later she again changed her mind 
and wished to go home. Arrangements were 
again made for her return, and again, a day 
or two before the date of sailing, she refused 
to go. The United Hebrew Charities was 
then requested to take charge of the family. 
$1,050 altogether has bee: placed with that 
society to be used in current expenses and in 
carrying out some plan for making the woman 
self-supporting; and $4,000 to be kept as a 
trust fund for the two children. ($5,167.20.) 


No. 87. (Russian.) A young man of 21 
was killed, the only support of his aged 
mother and an invalid sister who was suffer- 
ing from cancer. The son also was in poor 
health. He had been working for the Tri- 
angle Shirt Waist Company only a short 
time. The family had been receiving assist- 
ance from the United Hebrew Charities. 
$100 was immediately sent to that society to 
be used for the family and later this amount 
was increased to $1,000. A second $1,000 was 
appropriated in November. ($2,000.00) 

No. 62. (Russian.) A girl of 20 was kill- 
ed, the only unmarried child of old parents, 
who had also five married sons and daughters 
all living in New York. The daughter whe 
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was killed was engaged to be married, but it 
had been arranged that her parents would 
always have a home with her. $80 was given 
for temporary assistance; and the old people 
moved to the home of a married daughter up- 
town. The father, an intelligent, dignified, 
patriarchal old man, earnestly requested that 
whatever appropriation was made to them 
should be in the form of a lump sum, in or- 
der that he might go into business. (He had 
in mind the money-lending business. $1,000 
was given for business on April 25. In Oc- 
tober the entire family had moved from the 
last address known to us, leaving with neigh- 
bors the impression that they were in pros- 
perous circumstances. ($1,080.00) 


No. 168. (Russian.) A girl of 19 was 
killed, the chief support of the family of five. 
Her father, though only 55, looked very old, 
and earned a very little by teaching Hebrew; 
her mother did not work; her older brother 
was about to be married and only paid board; 
the other brother, 16 years old, had left high 
school and started to work because of his 
sister's death. After giving temporary as- 
sistance for current expenses a grant of $700 
in all was made to enable the father to estab- 
lish himself in a delicatessen shop, which he 
opened on May 20. Within a month he came 
back to say that he had used all the money 
and could not make expenses, but an interview 
at the shop did not confirm this nor did it 
reveal any reason for making a further ap- 
propriation. In October it was found that 
the man had sold his business in July and 
moved away. His successor was making it 
pay. He had bought it for $175 and thought 
the old man had not lost money on the sale. 

($830.00) 


. The most serious situations in the 
Italian families were caused by the death 
of girls or young women who had sup- 
ported and cared for aged or infirm par- 
ents. In the case which received the 
largest appropriation there were also lit- 
tle children who were left orphans by 
the fire. 


No. 85. A widow 33 years old and her sis- 
ter of 18 were killed, leaving their old father 
and mother, a brother of 16, and the five little 
children of the widow, three of whom were 
already in an institution. The old mother was 
almost crazed with grief. She did nothing 
but moan and weep for weeks, and has not 
yet recovered. There was a married daughter 
in the same house who undertook responsi- 
bility for the little girl, and later combined 
her household with that of the old people. 
The other child who was at home at the time 
of the disaster was placed in the institution 
with his brothers. The boy of 16 shows a 
disposition to do all he can for his parents. 
He is a plume-maker, earning $6 a week. 
After giving emergent relief and help in pay- 
ing the funeral expenses, a pension of $25 a 
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month was paid to the father and mother un- 
til November. $600 was then placed with the 
Charity Organization Society to continue this 
pension for two years; and a trust fund of 
$2,500 for the benefit of the five children 
($500 for each) was also placed with the 
Charity Organization Society. ($3,510.00) 


No. 54. A married woman 38 years old and 
her two daughters, 20 and 14, were killed; 
leaving her husband and two sons, 19 and 5 
years old. The three women were earning 
together about $36 a week; the man and his 
son, respectively shoemaker and barber, about 
$15. Temporary assistance was given and 
money to cover the funeral expenses of the 
two girls. (The mother’s body was buried 
with the unidentified.) A little later, on the 
recommendation of the Italian consul-general, 
$750 was given to enable the man to set up a 
shoe shop. In October it was learned that 
instead of doing this he has been living on the 
money, and has done no work since the fire, 
and that his son also has worked very little. 
The little boy is well taken care of by a 
cousin. In January the man asked for more 
money, to cover the expense of removing his 
wife’s body, which he had identified by some 
belongings in the possession of the coroner, to 
a private grave by the side of the daughters. 
It was found that $60 would have sufficed 
amply for all the legitimate expenses connect- 
ed with this transfer, though the undertaker’s 
bill was for four times that amount, and $60 
was therefore given, the family agreeing that 
this was a fair payment under the circum- 
stances. ($1,085.00) 


No. 14. A woman of 31 was killed, leaving 
a mother of 60 who had been largely depen- 
dent on her, though she earned a little her- 
self. The daughter had earned $12-$18 a 
week on buttonholes, and her mother said 
that she had savings to the amount of $1,000 
on her person at the time of the fire. Later 
this amount rose to $4,000. Relatives pro- 
vided the funeral and took care of the mother, 
whose mind seemed to have suffered so that 
she was a very difficult problem for them. 
Her one desire was to return to Italy and 
— enter the convent where one of her daughters 
was a nun. The Italian consul-general ar- 
ranged for free transportation and the Red 
Cross Committee gave $1,000 to be paid to her 
on her arrival in Italy. She sailed on May 9, 
apparently pleased with what had been done 
forher. In October it was learned that friends 
had received a letter from her indicating that 
she was well and in comfortable circum- 
stances. In January a letter was received by 
the committee in which she asked for further 
assistance in general terms, making no ref- 
erence to the convent. ($1,055.00) 


No. 89. A girl of 16 was killed, the only 
support at the time of her mother, who was 
a tobacco stripper, and her brother, 14 years 
old. She was an errand girl and had been 
receiving $4.50 a week, but on the day of 
the fire her wages had been raised to $6.00. 
The mother’s mind was seriously affected by 
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the shock and for a long time it was impos- 
sible to rouse her from her depression. The 
neurologist who examined her thought there 
was grave danger of suicide. She could not 
be induced to go to a hospital. An Italian 
woman who lived in the same house volun- 
tarily assumed all responsibility for her: 
prepared meals for her and the little boy and 
did not leave her alone a moment for many 
weeks. Funeral expenses were paid; tempor- 
ary help was given; the 14-year-old boy was 
persuaded to take a course at the vocational 
school; and a pension was promised until he 
should be fitted to help support his mother. 
The mother’s mental condition slowly improv- 
ed and she went back to work. When she be- 
gan to get better she told about an illegiti- 
mate child, a baby girl, who was in an institu- 
tion, and she became more and more de- 
termined to have this child with her. This 
was discouraged, on account of her condition, 
but late in August she brought the child home. 
At first this seemed to have a bad effect on 
her mental condition: she called the child by 
the name of the dead girl, and seemed more 
depressed than she had been latterly. Later, 
however, she gained more rapidly, and at 
present ts in an encouraging condition. In 
November, as it was clear that continuous 
oversight would be needed for a long time, the 
remainder of the appropriation for this fam- 
ily was placed with the Charity Organization 
Society. It is sufficient to continue the pen- 
sion for two years and provide moderately for 
extra expenses which may arise. $100 was 
given to the friend who has been mentioned, 
in consideration of the constant care she gave 
in the weeks after the fire. Before accepting 
this she made sure that it had not been de- 
ducted from the appropriation for the family. 
She still continues her interest and friendly 
offices. ($033.40) 


Of the 37 cases in which there were 
relatives abroad for whom some provis- 
sion was required, only four were Ital- 
ians. The Italians no doubt are less apt 
to send their daughters over here to lay 
the new foundation of the family for- 
tunes than are the Jews of Russia and 
other eastern European countries. In 
the case of the four Italian families the 
office of the Italian consul-general 
courteously undertook to make investi- 
gations in Italy through the municipal 
authorities, to make recommendations as 
to suitable appropriations, and to trans- 
mit the money appropriated to the rela- 
tives in Italy. One of these was 

No. 59. A girl of 23 was killed. She lived 
with an uncle’s family, and helped support 
her mother and two younger sisters in Sicily. 
She had two brothers working as laborers in 


Alabama. Official reports from Italy indi- 
cated that she had sent only about 200 lire 
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($40) to her mother in the two years since 
she had been here. Relatives said, however, 
that she had $225 in bills on her person at 
the time of the fire, which she had intended 
to use in bringing her mother and sisters to 
America. $100 was sent to the mother on 
April 17 through the American consul-general. 
It was learned in September that there had 
been a delay on the part of the authorities in 
Italy in getting this to her, but she received 
it soon after that. On the receipt of a report 
from the ltalian consul-general in regard to 
the circumstances of the family and after 
further consultation with the relatives here 
$400 more was sent. ($500.00) 


The method of procedure in the case 
of the Jewish dependents in Europe was 
of necessity somewhat different. After 
finding out as much as possible from rel- 
atives and friends here, frequently seeing 
receipts for money orders and recent 
letters, a digest of the information was 
sent to the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion in Paris, who made investigations 
through their agents or correspondents 
in the vicinity and reported to the com- 
mittee. In this way it was hoped to in- 
sure that the inquiries would be con- 
ducted in a manner that would respect 
such racial sentiments as, for example, 
the prejudice against sending bad news 
by letter or telling it abruptly. By the 
time the inquiry was made the news had 
already reached most of the families, even 
in the remote villages. Generally it had 
come indirectly or by inference: they had 
heard of the great factory fire through 
the newspapers, and if they had not re- 
ceived the usual letters had concluded, 
or at least feared, that their daughter 
or son had been one of the victims. The 
fire occurred just before the Passover, 
when they were accustomed to look for 
a special remittance for the expenses of 
the holiday. 

Remittances were sent in most in- 
stances through the American consuls- 
general in Moscow, Vienna, and Buchar- 
est, who have been at great pains to see 
that the money was delivered to the per- 
sons for whom it was intended—no easy 
undertaking in some instances when 
there was some inaccuracy in the ad- 
dress or when the names carried here 
were not the names by which the bene- 
ficiaries were known at home. This 
gave double assurance of the identity of 
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the beneficiaries, from our own govern- 
ment officials as well as from a private 
society in Europe. 

In making the decisions in these cases 
the committee had in mind not only the 
amount and regularity of the contribu- 
tion cut off by the fire, but also circum- 
stances bearing on the probability of its 
continuance, the other resources of the 
family, the length of time before 
younger children would be in a position 
to help their parents, and so on. If some 
of these amounts seem small in com- 
parison with appropriations to families 
in the United States the difference in the 
cost of living and in the standard of liv- 
ing should be taken into account, and the 
appropriation should be considered in 
terms of the monthly remittances which 
it replaced. The advantage of a lump 
sum over a monthly allowance was urged 
by nearly all the friends who were con- 
sulted about families in Europe, and by 
the beneficiaries themselves from whom 
word was had directly. In most cases 
the amounts they suggested did not ex- 
ceed those granted. 


No. 140. (Austrian.) A girl of 19 was 
killed. She had a married brother in New 
York and an unmarried brother in St. Louis 
who died about the time of the fire. She 
and this unmarried brother had supported 
their father in Austria, her contribution be- 
ing about $8 per month. She was engaged 
to be married and seems to have supported 
her fiancé also. The father was said to own 
a small dilapidated house and garden, valued 
at about $1,000, which were heavily mortgaged, 
and there were four children with him, one 
an insane deaf mute and the others rang- 
ing from I2 to 16 years in age. The married 
son here was apparently prosperous. In re- 
sponse to a direct request from the father a 
post-office order for 100 kronen ($20.80) was 
sent him on May 19; and after receiving fur- 
ther information about the circumstances 
1500 kronen ($303.00) was sent on June 22 
through the American consul-general. in 
Vienna. The brother’s wife reported in Oc- 
tober that the family had expressed appre- 
ciation and satisfaction. ($324.70) 


No. 163. (Russian.) A girl of 18 was 
killed. She lived with a cousin here and had 
a brother in the city. Her mother, a widow, 
and four younger children were in Russia, 
dependent on the two children here. The 
girl had sent 20 roubles a month and had 
also been in the habit of making up de- 
ficiencies in her  brother’s contribution, 
though he was older than she, when he did 
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not send a similar amount. After the fire he 
showed a disposition to drop his responsibil- 
ity entirely, but it was made clear to him that 
the committee assumed that he would con- 
tinue his usual contributions. $35 was given 
him in April and May to send to Russia, and 
500 roubles ($257.75) was sent on June 22 
to the mother through the American consul- 
general in Moscow. $80 was given to the 
cousin to reimburse her for funeral expenses. 
($372.75) 


No. 51. (Roumanian.) A girl of 23 was 
killed, the oldest of six children, the three 
youngest being still with the parents in Rou- 
mania. She had been in New York over 
three years; a brother of 21 had been here 
about two and could not do more than sup- 
port himself. She was supporting a sister 
of 19, who had only recently come over and 
was a dressmaker’s apprentice, as well as 
sending money regularly to her parents. The 
committee’s European correspondent reported 
that he found the family “really in distress,” 
as they had been burned out of their home 
a few days before. Rumor was running 
through the quarter that their daughter had 
been killed in the fire in New York but they 
did not believe it because they had received 
some money for Passover from their son, 
who wrote that, thanks to God, his sisters 
were both very well. The father was.a ped- 
dler, making about two francs a day in sum- 
mer, one franc in winter. The 17-year-old 
son was a carpenter, earning up to forty 
francs a month, and the daughter next to 
him was apprenticed to a dressmaker who 
gave her 1.50 francs a week. Pending receipt 
of information from Europe money was given 
at intervals to the son to send home, and on 
June 5 $300 was sent through him. A 
monthly allowance was given to the sister 
until October, by which time she was earning 
enough to pay her board in an uncle’s family. 
A final grant of $50 was made to her to pro- 
vide her with winter clothing. The children 
here had not, up to November, received any 
word from their parents about the calamity 
which had befallen them in April. ($585.00) 


No. 139. (Family living in Palestine.) A 
young man 23 years old was killed. He prac- 
tically supported his father and mother and 
three sisters in Palestine, sending them prob- 
ably between $20 and 30 a month. His father 
had tuberculosis and his mother was a crip- 
ple. He had an uncle in New York who is a 
responsible business man, and who helps his 
sister more or less.. $50 was sent in two re- 
mittances, through the uncle here, and- on 
June 29 a draft for 3862 francs ($749.90) was 
sent through the same relative, making the 
total appropriation $799.90. In October the 
uncle said that the grant had been of great 
benefit to the family: that they had invested 
it in business, in which they were doing well, 
and that their health was much improved. 


($799.90) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RED 
CROSS IN SESSION 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr. 


For nearly two weeks the Ninth Inter- 
national Red Cross Conference has been 
in session in Washington. The Asso- 
ciated Press has carried reports of im- 
portant proceedings, and on the eve of 
adjournment, I endeavored to ascertain 
from officers and prominent delegates 
the things which stood out most clearly 
in their mind as accomplished or sug- 
gested by this conference. 

Remember that the International Red 
Cross Conference is not a_ legislative 
body. It can take no action which com- 
mits the different countries represented. 
It is simply a gathering for the exchange 
of views and experiences. Everyone 
seems to agree that it has been a most 
successful conference, that it has accom- 
plished a vast amount of work, and that 
it has been entertained in a manner cred- 
itable to the American people. 

“One thing which has marked this con- 
ference particularly from an American 
point of view,” said Ernest P. Bicknell, 
field director of the American body, “‘is 
the very obvious drift of the Red Cross 
everywhere toward peace activities in- 
stead of holding itself entirely for 
service during war. Two arguments are 
advanced in favor of the Red Cross So- 
ciety doing humanitarian work in time 
of peace. One is that the society, splen- 
didly organized, having means, standing 
as it does for the service of humanity, 
feels that it is a waste of energy and a 
very selfish thing to remain idle from 
war to war. 

“The other argument is less altruistic, 
but is nevertheless an argument of com- 
mon sense: If a society stands still from 
war to war that society will be dead when 
war comes. In order to make the society 
efficient in time of war, it ought to be 
made to render efficient service in time 
of peace.” 

No more interesting session was 
held than that in which Mabel T. Board- 
man presented the report of forty-two 
different activities carried on by the 
American society since the last confer- 
ence. These activities dealt with suffer- 
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ing caused by fire, flood, earthquake, 
storm, and shipwreck, ‘ together with 
service in small wars in Mexico, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua. 

Two or three delegates criticized this 
report and held that it was unwise for 
the Red Cross to render any service ex- 
cept in time of war. The British society 
for example holds itself absolutely for 
service in war. The British delegates, 
Sir John Farley of England and Col. 
Carleton Jones of Canada, asserted that 
peace activities cheapened the name and 
the emblem of the Red Cross. Their 
criticisms called out many responses,— 
including one from France and one 
from Italy which strongly endorsed the 
American position. “Why,” said these 
delegates, “train people for service and 
then let them sit idly by while our citi- 
zens are killed or ruined by disaster?” 

With the exception of the British del- 
egates, the conference was practically 
agreed that the Red Cross ought to be 
made useful in time of peace. Five years 
ago in London, such an agreement could 
not have been reached. 

“A few conferences ago,” said Mr. 
Bicknell, “the entire attention of the dele- 
gates was given to war matters. From 
our point of view the session in which the 
delegates spoke so emphatically in favor 
of the peace activities of the society was 
the high point of the conference.” 

“Ts there’not a danger, Mr. Bicknell,” 
said I, “in having the Red Cross enter 
the field of general philanthropy?” 

“The danger is more apparent than 
real,’ he replied. “It would be a very 
great danger if the Red Cross Society 
were anxious to become either another 
relief-giving agency or to compete with 
the societies already in business for 
doing particular pieces of work. 
Where the Red Cross Society does 
any general philanthropic work, in 
this country it does so by co-operating 
with existing agencies. Moreover, re- 
member that in Europe most philanthro- 
pies are governmental or semi-govern- 
mental. There is no danger, therefore, 
of a conflict. The German Red Cross 
Society is practically the only society in 
that country for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis. How much better to have all 
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that splendid, efficient machinery used for 
some imperative human need than to 
have it remaining idle and waiting fot 
a war.” 

I saw the vice-president of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross? this afternoon 
studying the very interesting exhibit in 
connection with the conference. 

“What impresses you the most, Mr. 
deForest, in all this Red Cross work?” 
I plumped the question at him suddenly, 
but he was ready with an answer. 

“The tremendous preparation to re- 
lieve suffering in war,” he replied, 
“which by making war we are causing. 
On one hand, we are creating conditions ; 
on the other hand, we are seeking to mit- 
igate them.” 

That kind of a reply which gets right 
down to the bed rock basis of cause is 
what we might expect from the presi- 
dent of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 

It may be the imagination of an op- 
timist, but I am profoundly convinced 
that the Red Cross Society, instead of 
being an organization which condones 
war, is rapidly becoming one of our 
strongest forces against war. Peace re- 
formers find some of their strongest al- 
lies among these delegates. 

Another thing of much importance es- 
pecially to the American delegates is the 
plan for the first time presented to an 
international conference whereby the 
Red Cross Society may render service in 
a time of civil war. This is one of the 
most delicate and difficult of topics. As 
Mr. Bicknell remarked it is “jammed 
full of dynamite.” When war was rag- 
ing last year between Diaz and Madero 
in Mexico, the Red Cross offered its 
services to the president of the Republic 
not only for the benefit of the federals 
but also for suffering revolutionists. The 
Mexican government declined on the 
ground that it could not give a guaran- 
tee of protection to the Red Cross flag 
or Red Cross workers, as the rebels were 
an irresponsible body. 

Fighting went on close to the Ameri- 
can border. Men were shot,and left 
uncared for on the _ field,—sometimes 
within ten feet of the American line. 


*Robert W. deForest of New York City. 
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Common humanity made it necessary 
for the Red Cross to take action. Their 
doctors and nurses had no assurance of 
safety, but they went across the line, 
gathered up the wounded, and cared for 
them, sometimes in Mexico, and some- 
times in the States, but without the pro- 
tection of international law. 

“This weak spot in the field of Red 
Cross activity was seriously debated by 
the American society. They got Joshua 
Clark of the state department to prepare 
a scheme by which it would be possible 
for a country in which a rebellion was in 
progress to let a Red Cross Society into 
the field, to help both sides, and at the 
same time avoid giving recognition to in- 
surgents. 

This paper was put into French, and 
sent abroad to all delegates some weeks 
before the conference. 

When they arrived in Washington, 
nearly all foreign delegates expressed 
alarm over the dangerous American pro- 
posal. Nothing, it seems, is more diffi- 
cult to avoid than “recognition.” |The 
American proposal was referred to a 
special-committee which reported that it 
was a matter which could not properly 
come before the conference. The Amer- 
ican delegates were not committed to 
Mr. Clark’s particular plan, but were 
very anxious to have the matter go on 
record. It would be useful at some fu- 
ture conference. By the hardest kind 
of work they secured general agreement 
at the time of the report of the commit- 
tee to permit Mr. Clark to make a brief 
statement of the American position, which 
thus becomes a matter of history and 
paves the way for action bye and bye. 

Henry White, former ambassador to 
Rome and France, presided over the ses- 
sions. Count Somaglia, vice-president 
of the Italian society; Dr. Farkas of 
Budapest, and Baron Ozawa of Japan 
were among the most picturesque figures 
at the meetings. The Japanese dele- 
gates were all most progressive, intelli- 
gent, and up-to-date. 

The exhibit has been of the very larg- 
est educational value to the people of this 
community as well as to the delegates. 
Never in the history of the Red Cross 
have the delegates come so close together 
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and been made so well acquainted with 
each other. 

After all, acquaintanceship is what this 
old world needs. Whether differences 
be national, social, or individual, how 
often they fade away when men sit down 
together. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE STATE IMMIGRATION BUREAU 
To THE EpiTor: 


I venture to ask you to give place to my 
comments upon Miss Claghorn’s article on 
the First Year’s Work of a New State Bu- 
reau’ because it seems to me unfortunate that 
a statement that might be considered most 
discouraging to those who labored for the 
creation of a bureau should be allowed to 
go unchallenged. 

Every reason that existed for creating the - 
bureau exists for continuing and strengthen- 
ing it. The need for it arose from the con- 
tinued failure of existing agencies, public 
and private, properly to protect the alien 
immigrant from exploitation in certain es- 
sential matters during the first years of his 
life in America. 

The impression of success or failure is 
vital to the extension of the principle of pro- 
tection for the immigrant, as New York was 
the first state to organize an immigration 
bureau which was in reality a bureau for the 
immigrant and not a land settler’s agency. 

The bill was drafted and the bureau’s dut- 
ies were outlined for a $41,000 appropriation. 
The program would not have been impossible 
and open to Miss Claghorn’s criticism of be- 
ing diffusive if that amount of money had 
been appropriated. The law was left as 
drafted. The appropriation was cut to 
$9,700. 

After reading the annual report, it would 
seem that many of the criticisms in the ar- 
ticle are unwarranted and there has been 
a failure to credit the bureau with import- 
ant work actually accomplished. The chief 
investigator explained her method in her 
statement: “Owing to the experimental na- 
ture of the bureau, it has attempted to deal 
with all phases of the subject in order to lay 
a broad foundation for its future work and 
to outline the methods best adapted to car- 
rying out the purpose which the legislature 
had in mind.” 

It seems statesmanlike for the chief in- 
vestigator to spend the appropriation in the 
first year in an attempt to carry out the in- 
tent of the law as far as possible and thus 
convince the next legislature that the bureau 
should be more adequately supported. It is en- 
tirely creditable that the first insufficient state 
appropriation was supplemented from private 
sources. In fact, it exhibits a new attitude 

1$ee THD SuRvEY, May 11, p. 269. 
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of office-holders that we are not often given 
to witness. 

In her attempt to compute the actual re- 
sults, Miss Claghorn states information com- 
piled, but fails to note its use by employment 
centers, or that 459 persons were helped to 
secure employment. The writer states that 
the number of inspections is not given. She 
fails to have seen the chart foot-noted at the 
beginning of the chapter (page 33) which 
gives the facts that she thought had not been 
provided. a ee 

The critic states that little has been done to 
remedy transportation conditions and fails to 
note the number of complaints handled (page 
129), the number of agents that have been 
investigated and the violators of law that have 
been ordered to comply (page 50); fails also 
to report that the bogus ticket has been al- 
most entirely eliminated (page 50) and that 
one railway terminal and one coastwise line 
have already reorganized their transportation 
systems where aliens are handled so that the 
exploitation of these helpless persons by run- 
‘ners and porters has been largely eliminated. 

It would have seemed proper to note the 
promise of the formation of a transportation 
system which is now under way, and that 
immigrant hotels are being licensed and reg- 
ulated (page 55), and also a new set 
of dock regulations for runners and porters 
drawn up by Collector Loeb after conference 
with Commissioner Williams and the chief 
investigator of the bureau. 

In referring to the new immigrant lodging- 
place law, it is stated that the law “covers 
mainly the question of publicity of rates and 
conformity to fire, building, and health laws 
of the state, leaving many forms of extortion 
and abuse untouched.” The writer has fail- 
ed to grasp the significance of this law, or 
she would have recognized in it one of the 
most sweeping pieces of social legislation. 
The bond now required from the lodging- 
house keeper before a license is given is from 
$100 to $500, according to the number of lodg- 
ers. This payment binds him “to obey all 
laws, rules and regulations, applicable to such 
immigrant lodging-place prescribed by any 
lawful authority.” And the law further stip- 
ulates “such obligor shall discharge all obliga- 
tions and pay all damages, loss, and injuries 
which shall accrue to any person or persons 
dealing with such licensee, or resulting from 
any fraud or deceit, conversion of property, 
oppression, excessive charges, or other wrong- 
ful act of such licensee or of his servants or 
agents, in connection with business so _ li- 
censed.” 

Those familiar with the exploitation of the 
alien in immigrant hotels and lodging-houses 
realize what an effective weapon of defence 
this statute becomes for the immigrant. 

The critic says, “It is perhaps no fault of 
the bureau that only 515 complainants have 
found their way to this division in the course 
of a year.” The report states that 515 “com- 
plaints” were brought to the bureau, using 
the term to apply to charges against particu- 
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lar individuals or groups. In many cases, 
the number of complainants involved ranged 
from fifteen to twenty. ; 

Some consideration might have been given 
the figures relative to those coming to the bu- 
reau for advice and aid in one form or an- 
other, and in connection with the cases prose- 
cuted it should be borne in mind that all this 
work was done at no cost to the state, as the 
state had failed to provide for it in the ap- 
propriation. 3 

In their preparation and prosecution, one 
counsel paid by private sources was kept busy 
all the time. The Legal Aid Society estab- 
lished an immigration branch to take care of 
the civil cases in which the state cannot pro- 
ceed, and at the instigation of the chief inves- 
tigator, the North American Civic League for 
Immigrants paid an attorney to handle the 
personal injury cases. 

A most important result of the year’s work, 
which should in justice to the bureau be men- 
tioned, is that of thirty-six bank corporations 
which were prosecuted, and of the eleven per- 
sons or corporations seeking to defraud the 
alien of his savings who were prosecuted for 
violating advertising regulations; also the 123 
prosecutions in cases dealing with notaries 
public, information bureaus, collection agen- 
cies, and lawyers. One of these concerns 
alone which has been put out of business had 
15,000 aliens on its books from whom it was 
levying tribute, though this fact, so convincing 
as to the value of the bureau, was unfortu- 
nately not mentioned in the official report. 

It seems obvious that the extent of protec- 
tion granted by the complaint department of 
the bureau cannot be judged entirely by the 
number of cases handled. Reference might 
have been made to the very valuable legisla- 
tion secured by the bureau’s activity during 
the past year—three laws dealing with trans- 
portation matters and protecting the aliens 
from steamship agents and runners; two laws 
further regulating the pernicious dealings of 
private bankers; a law dealing with real es- 
tate dealers and others who would deceive 
the aliens through misleading advertisements, 
and another important enactment protecting 
the aliens from misrepresentation of terms of 
employment on the part of labor agencies. 

Credit might have been given to the bureau 
for heading the movement resulting in the 
formation of a federation of state land, labor, 
and immigration officials organized in Wash- 
ington last fall. This federation is now at 
work on the big subject of immigrant distribu- 
tion. 

Miss Claghorn’s charge of duplication of 
other organizations is a serious one, and it is 
well to state in this connection that no de- 
pendents were handled directly by the bureau, 
but the aliens coming to the attention of the 
bureau were at once placed in the hands of 
the proper authorities. Moreover, it is well 
to bear in mind that helpless aliens who have 
been exploited are not necessarily subjects for 


charity, but in many cases for advice and di- 
rection. 
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The Department of Education is doubtless 
the logical department to deal with alien school 
children and alien education, but so far it has 
refused to’do so. Duplication in matters of 
employment has not occurred as the state em- 
ployment agency referred to went out of ex- 
istence five years ago. 

Frank, fair criticism is a valuable tonic for 
everybody. The fear that an unjust construc- 
tion might be placed upon the work of the 
bureau prods me to this lengthy criticism of 
a criticism. 

No doubt the bureau of immigration has 
failed to accomplish some things that its chief 
investigator, and those who stood sponsors 
for the new department, and Miss Claghorn 
wished. It is well to bear in mind that a new 
organization with great difficulties incident to 
the formation of a new piece of machinery, 
with limited appropriation, and concerted op- 
position from those who would prey upon the 
helplessness of aliens, needs the support and 
encouragement of all who are interested in 
peo Oune official responsibility for the help- 
ess. 


Lityian D. WaALp. 
New York. 


To THE EpITor: 


In brief reply to Miss Wald’s letter, let me 
say first that I am particularly sorry that my 
statement regarding the fund contributed in 
addition to the official appropriation was mis- 
understood. I do not see how this could be 
interpreted in any other way than as it was 
meant, as a giving of due credit to the public- 
spirited officials who made this contribution. 

As to the appropriation itself, I pointed 
out that the amount was entirely inadequate 
to carry out the work as. planned, but this 
seemed to me a better reason in making ad- 
ministrative decisions for restriction of the 
field than for diffusion of the program. But 
this is a question of policy, in which, as in the 
other matters of policy discussed in the re- 
view, there is room for honest difference of 
opinion. I frankly expressed mine for what 
it was worth, not at all with the idea of be- 
littling the bureau or its work, but with the 
hearty desire to see it as effective as possible, 
so that it might make a strong claim for con- 
tinuance and the larger appropriation it needs. 

As to the items of accomplishment omitted, 
to which Miss Wald calls attention, I was 
obliged owing to limitation of space to sum- 
marize results very briefly and omit all refer- 
ence to plans or promises. It seems to me 
that the additional information presented by 
Miss Wald does not materially affect the rela- 
tive proportions of the work as I outlined it; 
but I may be mistaken in this, and am glad 
that these further details have been presented, 
in order to remedy any lack of proper em- 
phasis. I am also glad to be corrected as to 
the number of inspections, which I confess, I 
was unable to find. 

Kate HoLLtaApAy CLAGHORN. 

New York. 
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THE LAW OF THE SEA AND THE LAW 
OF CLASS 


To THE EpiTor: 


“No such plain lesson in the meaning of 
human inequality has ever been afforded,” ac- 
cording to the English Nation, as the class 
list of those rescued from the Titanic. The 
facts are these. Of the saloon passengers 63 
per cent were saved, of the second class 42 
per cent, and of the third class 25 per cent. 
Nearly all of the women, 97 per cent, who 
were in the first class, 84 per cent of the 
women in the second class, and 55 per cent 
in the third class were saved. But it is among 
the children that the contrast is greatest. For 
although all the children were saved in the 
first and second classes only 30 per cent of 
the children in the third class were rescued. 
Among the men the proportions were 34 per 
cent of the men of the saloon, 8 per cent of 
the second class and 12 per cent of the third 
were saved. Commenting on what it calls 
this “damning schedule of human values,” the 
Nation asks: “Is it not self-evident that no 
equal chance of life was afforded to the mem- 
bers of the three classes, that the wealth of 
the wealthy proved their salvation in this 
hour of need, and the poverty of the poor 
their undoing? How else explain, by the 
chivalry of the sea, why a larger proportion 
of the men in the saloon were saved ‘than of 
the children in the steerage?” 

There is no place where the contrasts of 
life are greater or crueler than on a modern 
ocean liner. For the profits of the company 
come not from those upon whom every luxury 
and attention is lavished but from those who 
are crowded in the barracks of the steerage. 
The first-class passenger, with a social ‘con- 
science, ought to feel doubly the discomforts 
of those who are poorer than he when he 
remembers that he is enjoying light and air 
and space and food at the expense of the 
steerage. Certainly in the event of disaster 
he does not want to feel that he has in this 
unequal bargain nurchased his own safety at ~ 
the cost of the lives of children whose right 
to life, the rule of the sea should say, is su- 
perior to his own. And ‘so as the Nation 
points out the American and English public 
should insist on knowing whether “equal op- 
portunity was given to all grades of passen- 
gers to know that all women and children 
were wanted for the boats, what measures 
were taken for gathering them together on 
the decks where the boats were available, and 
whether preference was or was not given to 
saloon male passengers over second and steer- 
age passengers. The fact that a number of 
extremely wealthy men are among those who 
lost their lives must not be permitted to ob- 
scure this wider and graver issue.” This is 
the only way of indicating the rule that we 
want to prevail in the future—A. 
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THE SURVEY 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


JUNE CONFERENCES. 

Buinp, American Association of Instruction for 
the. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 25-28. Corres. 
Sec’y., W. B. Wait, New York School for the 
Blind, New York. ; 

Boys’ Cuuss, Federated. Cleveland, O., June 11- 
12. Sec’y., George N. Putnam, 35 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass. 

CHARITIES, National Conference of Jewish. Cleve- 
land, O., June 9-12. Sec’y., Rose Sommerfield, 
225 BH. 638. St.. New York. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, National Conference 
of. Cleveland, O., June 12-19. Sec’y., Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 

Ohio State Conference of. Cleveland, O., June 
12-13. Sec’y., H. H. Shirer, Board of State 
Charities, Columbus, Ohio. 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Young Women’s, 

somtern General. Blue Ridge, N. C., June 
5-15 


Southwestern General. Monte Ne, Ark., June 
al: 4 


Northwest General. Gearhart Park, Ore., June 


25-July 3. 

en General. Cascade, Colo., June 21- 
uly 1. 

Bastern Student. Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., June 21-July 1. 

East Central Student, Hagles Mere, Pa., June 
25-July 5. 

Eastern City, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 2-12. 


CHURCH AND SocraL Sprvicn, Semi-annual meeting 
of Commission on, of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Cleveland, O., 
June. Sec’y., Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 215 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

DEPENDENT, TRUANT, BACKWARD AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN, National Conference on Hducation 
of. Cleveland, O., June 10-12. Sec’y. Elmer 
L. Coffeen, Westboro, Mass. 

HPILEPSY AND CARE AND TREATMENT OF [HPILEP- 
tics, National Association for Study of. Vine- 


land, N. J., June 8. Sec’y., J. EF. Munson, 
Sonyea N, Y. 
FLORENCE CRITTENTON MISSION, Twenty-ninth 


Annual Convention of the National Chicago, 
Tll., June 5-7. Sec’y., Mrs. Emma L. Robert- 
son, 307 C. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL Drispases, Second National Conference 
on. Atlantic City, N. J., June 3-5. Sec’y., 
John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


MepicaL Association, Americamw. Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 4-7. Sec’y., Alexander R. Craig, 
M.D., 535 Dearborn St, Chicago, Il. 


Noursts, American Society of Superintendents of 
Training Schools for. Chicago, Ill., June 3-6. 
Secy., Jessie H. Cotton, Springfield Hospital, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Noursns’ Association, American. Chicago, III, 
June 5-7. Sec’y., Agnes G. Deans, 247 Hancock 
Ave., West, Detroit, Mich. 


ORGANIZING CHARITY, American Association of So- 
cieties for. Cleveland, O., June. Sec’y., Fran- 
cis H. McLean, 105 Hast 22 St., New York. 


PLAYGROUND AND RPCRHATION ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Cleveland, O., June 5-8. Sec’y., H. 
S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

PROBATION ASSOCIATION, National, Cleveland, O., 
June 11-19. Sec’y., Arthur W. Towne, The 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Pusiic RELIEF OFFICIALS National Association of. 
Cleveland, O., June 12, and Warrensville, O., 
June 15. Sec’y., H. H. Shirer, State Board 
of Charities, Columbus, O. 

RpMeEepiAL LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, National FWedera- 
tion of. Cleveland, O., probably June 13-14. 
Secty., J. Ty Exnicios, 914 Gs stp Ne Ws 
Washington, D C. a 

SETTLEMENTS, National Federation of. Cleveland, 
O., June. Sec’y., Robert A. Woods, South Bnd 
House, Boston, Mass. 

Women’s CLUBS, General Federation of. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., June 25-July 8. Corres. Sec’y., 
Mrs. Frank Shiek, Wheatland, Wyo. 


LATER MBBTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL 


BATHS AND ScHOoL BatuHs, International Confer- 
ence on People’s. Scheveningen, (The Hague), 
last week in August. Gen. Sec’y., A. M. 
Douwes Dekker, The Hague. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCH AND INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS, Fifth Internation- 
oh Congress of the. Boston, Mass., Sept. 24- 


CHEMISTRY, Congress on Applied. Washington, 
._C., Sept. 6-13 Sec’y, Bernard C. Hesse, 
M.D., 25 Broad St, New York. 

HuGENIcs, First International Congress on. Lon- 
don, Eng., July 24-30. Information may be 
secured from Hon.-Sec’y., Eugenics Education 
Society, 6, York Bldgs., Adelphi, London. 

FARM WOMEN, First International Congress of. 
Sethbridge, Alberta, Oct. 21-25. Sec’y.-Treas., 
Hleanor L. Burns, Sethbridge, Alberta. 

HYGIEND AND DEMOGRAPHY Fifteenth Congress on. 
Washington D. C. Sept. 238-28. Sec’y. Dr. 
John §. Fulton Army Medical Museum, Wash- 


ington, D. C 
LABOR LEGISLATION, Association for. Zurich, 
Switzerland, Sept. 10-12. Sec’y., Stephen 


Bauer, Basel, Switzerland. 

PRISON CONGRESS. Quinquennial. London, Eng., 
1915. Sec’y., F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, 
Holland. 

RELIEF, Committee on Public and Private. Lon- 
don, Eng., 1915. Sec’y., Charles S. Loch, 
Charity Organization Society, London, Eng. 

ScHooL HyGInENw CONGRESS, Fourth International. 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-30, 1913. Gen. 
Sec’y., Dr. Thomas A. Storey, Convent Ave. 
and 139 St., New York. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for Fight 
against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. Amer. corres. 
officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York. : 

NATIONAL. 


CHARITIES, National Conference of Catholic. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 22-26. Sec’y., Rev. Dr. 
William J. Kerby, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 16th Annual Session of the 
Oral "Hygiene Committee of the National. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 10-13. Chairman, W. 


G. Ebersole, National Dental Association, 
Cleveland, O. 
INFANT MortTauity, American Association for 


Study_and Prevention of. Cleveland, O., Oct. 
2-5, Hxec.-Sec’y., Gertrude B. Knipp, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Bldg., 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, American Society of. 
Dallas, Texas, Nov. 12-16. Sec’y., A. Prescott 
Folwell, 50 Union Square, New York. 


MounicipaL Leacun, Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional. Los Angeles, Cal., July 8-12. Sec’y., 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 121 So. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ppiuacra, National Association for the Study of. 
Columbia, S. C., Oct. 3-4. Information may 
Re eectires from Dr. J. W. Babcock, Columbia, 


Pusntic HraurH ASsocraTion, American. Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 18-20. Sec’y., Selskar 
M. Gunn, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


RED Cross, The American. Washington, D. Cy 


December. Sec’y., Charles L. Magee, Washing- 

tOn, eG 2 S 
STATE AND LOCAL. 

CHARITINS, Massachusetts State Conference of, 


Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 23-25. Sec’y., Parker B 
Field, 279 Tremont St., Boston, ee : 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Pennsylvania State 
Conference of. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Oct. 29-31. 
Sec’y., William B. Buck, Charities Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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DIRECTORY 
Flouses Supplying — ‘Institutional Trade 
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Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training 
Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, CoB LEMMER & 
Cor 


Electrical Engineers 
and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d Street, 
New York City. 


China and Glass, 


JAMES M. SHAW. & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Fourth ave., Thirteenth st., 


New York. 


RET SE | 


If you are interested in 
THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL FIELD 
you should read 
THE INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL RECORD 
The only American Journal devot- 
ed to hospital construction, equip- 
Couns ene management. Sample 

0 
NATIONAL “HOSPITAL RECORD PUB. CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


House Furnishing Goods. 


C. H. & HB. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and 
Hudson street, New York. 


Printers and Publishers. 


BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, 
New York. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 
420 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kitchen Equipment. 


s ay aahee nee LEWIS & CONGER, 
verything for house or - . ath 
son at lowest possible prices. 130 West Forty-second street, 


Order by mail. New York. 


Soap. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 


All Hospital Supplies. 


Schieffelin & Co. Newspaper Clippings. 
Import & Export DruGcGIstTs HENRY ROMEIKE, 
Manufacturers of Chemical & 110-112 West 26th street, 
Pharmaceutical Products New York. 
William St. New YorkK 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
Co., 


327 Broadway, New York 
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ye roa pee tae ra Ideal Window Ventilators 


; * Printers and Publishers. 
Paralt aie womenvand For Hospitals, Institutions, 
Children—Wholesale. Homes and Offices | pDewirTr Cc. GARDNER, 
> Used by N. Y. Dept. of Health 17/ Broadway, 
BLOBS DY ie SRCAIN SE OUSE, for past six years, [Efficiency New ite Cit 
676 Brose way Ae. guaranteed; cost less than others. Me 
ee si IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


COTTAGE AND CONGREGATE JNSTITUTIONS. By Hastings H. 
Hart, L.L.D. Russell Sage Foundation Publication. A most prac- 


Groceries. tical book for superintendents, lee eiae trustees, and all who have 

. to do with institutions for children. Tells how to organze a chil- 
SEEMAN BROS., dren’s institution, gives plans for a children’s cottage with out- 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., door sleeping porches, a study of 50 institutions and comparative 
New York. statistics of cottage and congregate systems. By mail, postpaid, 


cloth $1.11; paper 58 cents. 
Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


SS NS AS SEY A I RR APE RT ER TES 


HANDBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS. By Robert A. Woods and 


Albert S. Kennedy, Headworker and Assistant Headworker of 
Dry Goods. South End House, Boston. Russell Sage Foundation Publication. 
A complete directory of the 413 social settlement houses of the 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO,, United States. Gives brief historical note, description of neighhbor- 
4 1 eCeE hood activities both regular and summer, residents and literature. 
84 Fulton street, Gives also the Historical Antecedents in Hngland and America and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. a General Bibliography. By mail, postpaid, cloth $1.50; paper 75 
cents, 


Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


| Ohe 
NEW YORK SCHOOL oF PHILANTHROPY 


which is a training school for social and civic work, has many more calls for 
capable trained workers than it can supply. ; 
Every branch of social and civic work needs trained workers—executives, 
visitors, superintendents, playground workers, probation officers, field agents, 
social surveyors, financial and publicity secretaries, heads of institutions, chief 
nurses, Statisticians. The need is for alert, broad-minded, trained men and 


women. 


“HELP WANTED” 


In 57 cities the chief executive position in the Charity Organization Society 
(Associated Charities, United Charities, etc.) is either open at this time or has 
been open—and filled—within a year. These are positions which give the 
executive standing in his community, whether it be Indiana Harbor or Brooklyn, 
a salary of from $1,000 to $4,000, an opportunity to do some of the world’s 
important work. ‘The 57 cities are: 


Akron Il Paso Little Rock Rockford 
Allentown Erie Madison A 
Atlantic City Fairmount Memphis Sty Leonie, 
a A : - an Antonio 
Bridgeport Fort Smith Minneapolis Steubenville 
Brooklyn Hamilton Mobile 
Champaign Harrisburg Montreal Tampa 
Chattanooga Hot Springs New Orleans Texarkana 
Chicago | Indiana Harbor Pensacola pokes 
Cincinnati Tale Philadelphia Urbana 
Cleveland DEO SONY Pittsburgh Utica 
Colorado Springs Jacksonville Pittsfield 
Columbia Jersey City Pontiac Waterbury 
Columbus Knoxville Portland, Ore. Watertown 
Delaware Lafayette Providence Wheeling 
Detroit Lansing Rochester Yonkers 


SOCIAL SURVEYORS 


The newer and less widely organized fields of preventive work offer similar 
opportunities for service. For instance: 


An organization for boys wants three trained field agents and a trained financial secretar 
At least 20 cities, population 6,000 to 50,000, want trained investigators, at least fon, brief 
periods, we ee : ie survey. 
e New Yor chool of Philanthropy has a card catalog of positions now open to trai 
social workers. More are open this year than last. More still willbe open next es ieee 


TRAINING CALLED FOR 


In every case, a trained worker is wanted. The New York School of 
Philanthropy is a training school for such work. It has lectures and class 
room instruction—and it has field work under the executives of the chief social 
and charitable agencies of New York. It has for promising students in their 
second year a limited number of training fellowships. It is located in the very 
midst of philanthropic activities, in the United Charities Building. It has a 
staff of thirteen men and women of long experience in social work, and a large 
number of special lecturers. It has the largest special library on its subjects 
in the country. 

It-has more applications from students than it can accept; but the standard 
of admission is being gradually raised. The School seeks more applications from 
alert, well recommended, earnest college men and women. 
6U6E6E6E6e6q6GuG63aNe60—0—0@00eeooooooooaoao>®»a»o»O=a®S$S$q$q=S$S$A$$$$$$$$0<<_—_O ooo 

Send for Announcement for 1912-13 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
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TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


